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The Development of Political Parties on the 
Local Level: A Social Anthropological Case 
Study of Hulo Municipality, Bulacan* 


By Mary R. Ho instTeINER 


Graduate School 
Ateneo de Manila 





HE STUDY OF POLITICAL DE- 

velopment in modern communities 
has been acknowledged as the realm of 
political scientists and public adminis- 
tration experts. However, sociologists 
and anthropologists have become in- 
creasingly interested in the subject, ana- 
lyzing it through the frameworks and 
insights of their own disciplines. For the 
character and motivations of political 
behavior certainly fall into the social 
sphere of activity. 


Thus, the author undertook a study 
of power in a Bulacan municipality, 
realizing that, although leadership may 
be manifested by an official title, the 





* The author is indebted to the University 
of the Philippines Community Development 
Research Council for the grant enabling her 
to conduct the study of power of which this 
article forms a part. The complete work 
was also used as her thesis at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines for the degree of 
Master of Arts (sociology). 

The names of persons and places used in 
this article are fictitious to protect their 
identities. The ten barrios have been re- 
named Baryong Poblacion, Dulong Bayan, 
Hulong Kaypolo, Kaypolo, Labong, Likuan, 
Mahabang Parang, Sangandaan, Talabahan, 
and Tulayan. 


circumstances surrounding it involve the 
concepts of prestige, interpersonal re- 
lationships, social class, and other as- 
pects of social action. In certain com- 
binations, these blend into a phenome- 
non known as power. 


In the course of the field research on 
the structure and function of power in 
Hulo Municipality, the author investi- 
gated personalities prominent in the 
power set-up from the late 19th cen- 
tury to the present. In this paper is 
outlined this power development in one 
Philippine town, showing the social 
forces that shaped its political organiza- 
tion, on the surface very much like its 
American counterpart, but in its dyna- 
mics uniquely different. 


Description of Hulo 


Hulo is one of the smaller municipal- 
ities of Bulacan Province, having only 
ten barrios including the poblacion (ad- 
ministrative center of the municipality) . 
Twenty-one kilometers away from Ma- 
nila, it is easily reached by public 
transportation. The traditional liveli- 
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hood of Hulo residents has come from 
the river. Those who live in the north- 
ern barrios still depend on river fish- 
ing to a large extent, but those in the 
southern barrios have had to forego this 
occupation, because of the increased 
silting and narrowing of the river beds 
where fishpond dikes have been con- 
structed. Oyster beds predominate ia 
the island barrio. The wide stretches 
of fishponds, which take up about half 
the land area of the municipality, are 
owned by a few local residents and by 
outsiders. 


The women are active in the economic 
life of the community, for they sell their 
husbands’ river catch in the Manila 
markets. Other women continue the 
pre-war cottage industry of embroidery 
while still others have gone into the 
more lucrative ready-made dress busi- 
ness. The latter employ anywhere from 
three to thirty local seamstresses in 
their small factories and sell their man- 
ufactured goods in the Manila markets. 


Since the turn of the century, more 
and more Hulo people have had to turn 
to the city for employment as skilled 
laborers or as white collar workers and 
professionals. The traditional fishing 
economy can no longer cope with the 
increase in population, while the high 
rate of education has accelerated the 
tendency of the younger generation to 
look outward to the metropolis and seek 
upward mobility there. 


The Development of Political 
Parties in Hulo 

To understand the power structure 
of Hulo, one must trace the historical 
development of the political parties and 
their leaders in the 20th century. Act- 
ually one should go further back than 
that to the 19th century, for the par- 


ties of Hulo today are coalesced about 
important families of the town who trace 
their rivalries back to the Spanish ré- 
gime. 

When political parties appeared as a 
result of the American policy to train 
Filipinos for self-government, the socio- 
economic factions which already existed 
in Hulo fell easily into the convenient 
two-party pattern set up by Filipinos 
on the national level. The party or- 
ganization merely reemphasized and so- 
lidified the two major factions found in 


' Hulo. 


Minority factions and _ individuals 
aligned with one side or the other, oc- 
casionally because of the party plat- 
forms but usually on the basis of per- 
sonal loyalties founded on kinship ties, 
a landlord-tenant relationship, or the 
feeling that one’s utang na loob (debt 
of gratitude) to leaders or their sup- 
porters could be repaid in some degree 
if one voted as they wished. Even to- 
day, it is usually this personal tie that 
determines the Hulo individual’s choice 
of candidates rather than the party plat- 
form. 

Before proceeding with the actual 
description of party development, the 
reader should know a little more about 
the social basis of Hulo politics. The 
tacit recognition by even national level 
politicians that personal loyalties gen- 
erally form the basis for political action 
in the Philippines may be seen in the 
failure of opposing parties to offer sub- 
stantially differing platforms through al- 
most their entire 20th century history.! 





1 Perhaps the only notable exception to 
this was the Federalista-Progresista dicho- 
tomy in the early part of the century. The 
Federalista Party, founded with the sanction 
of the American government in December 
1900, espoused the Americanization of the 
Filipinos and eventual statehood status; the 
Nacionalista Party founded in 1907 advo. 
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Landé, in his discerning analysis of 
Philippine politics, attributes this simi- 
larity to two major characteristics: (1) 
the fragile structure of political parties 
based on personal alliances rather than 
shared adherence to a party doctrine 
or loyalty to an organizational entity 
per se, and (2) the tendency ofthe large 
mass of uncommitted voters to vote for 
the party most likely to win, these “fair- 
weather partisans” hoping thereby to 
insure particularistic government ben- 
efits for themselves or their area. Since 
the parties appeal to all levels of society 
class or interest groups cannot command 
the discipline necessary to become iden- 
tified as separate political parties.’ 


Mass defections from one party to 
the other occur most frequently at pre- 
convention time when party leaders be- 
gin mulling over the names of poten- 
tial candidates. The town and barrio 
fiestas offer prime opportunities for dis- 
cussions of the line-up for November. 
Over plates piled high with lechon and 
other fiesta delicacies, seasoned politic- 
ians gather in a corner and argue their 
chances in the coming election. Since 
the majority of Hulo fiestas fall in April 
and May, by June or early July political 
leaders are relatively sure of their 
choices. Through further informal get- 
togethers, they assess the financial worth 
of each candidate, his wholehearted 
willingness to run and spend a max- 
imum of his own money in doing so, 





cated immediate poe, See for the Phil- 
ippines, The Progresista Party, which grew 
out of the defunct Federalista Party in 1907, 
followed suit and personalities rather than 
platforms then became the rallying points 
for political parties. Emiliano L. Laus, The 
Ten Most Outstanding Filipino Leaders (Ma- 
nila: National Printing Company, 1951), pp. 
27-29. 

2Carl H. Landé, “Politics in the Philip- 
pines,” abridged edition (Unpublished docto- 
ral dissertation. Harvard University, 19- 
58), pp. 114-115. 


and his popularity in the municipality. 
Popularity in this case is generally 
measured by the number of persons for 
whom the prospective candidate has 
done personal favors and from whose 
family he may, therefore, legitimately 
expect votes and campaign support as 
gestures of gratitude. 


The upper echelons of the party or- 
ganization are expected to contribute 
financial aid for local campaign expen- 
ses. But as successful campaigns become 
more and more expensive, local party 
leaders know they must augment this 
sum with their own financial resources. 
Hence office-seekers with their own mo- 
ney to spend are seriously considered 
as official candidates, even though their 
previous record of interest in and lo- 
yalty to the party may be negligible. 


As soon as the Executive Committees 
of each party have decided on the line- 
up for November, party shifting begins 
in earnest. A Liberal Party hopeful 
does not get on the official slate. Dis- 
gruntled, he is easily wooed by the Na- 
cionalistas, who offer him better terms 
than he got with the Liberals—and 
vice-versa. Off he goes to the other side 
taking his whole sub-faction with him. 
Neither he nor his group of followers 
feel too guilty about their defection as 
they proclaim that they are vindicating 
a wrong and only accepting justice in 
their new alignment with an opposition 
party leader who appreciates their pol- 
itical importance. If neither party backs 
him and he feels that his personal pol- 
itical strength is great enough, he may 
run as a Nacionalista Independent or a 
Liberal Independent, depending on 
which party he was most recently as- 
sociated with. Again, his particular 
group of followers stays with him. 
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Having discussed briefly certain sa- 
lient aspects of local political behavior, 
we may now survey local government 
during the Spanish regime. In doing 
so, one notes the existence in Christ- 
ianized towns of the principalia, the 
core of the town elite from whose ranks 
were drawn the local officials* The 
aristocratic character of local govern- 
ment during the Spanish period has car- 
ried through to some extent in Hulo 
to the present time. The upper strata 
then were far easier to single out, how- 
ever, than today’s elite. The principalia 
were elite in every sense of the word— 
economically, politically, socially, and in- 
tellectually. One did not have to guess 
whether a person was a maginoo (the 
Tagalog term for principalia or elite) or 





3 The principalia (principal residents of 
the pueblo) were composed of former gober- 
nadorcillos, former cabezas de barangay, and 
residents who paid at least P50 land tax. 
Until the reforms of the Maura Law of 1893, 
the gobernadorcillo administered the pueblo 
(municipality), supervised tax collections, 
and acted as the local judge of the Court of 
First Instance. He was assisted by various 
officials, chief among them the cabeza de 
barangay, who was appointed head man of 
his barrio and was responsible for collecting 
taxes and maintaining law and order. From 
this elite group were chosen the electors 
who, together with the parish priest, selected 
the governadorcillo. 

The Maura Law set the foundation for 
municipal government upon which the Ame- 
rican authorities based local government or- 
ganization a few years later. In towns pay- 
ing at least one thousand cedulas (head 
taxes) per year to the state, municipal coun- 
cils (tribunales municipales) were created, 
composed of five officials elected by twelve 
members of the principalia designated by 
drawing lots. At the head was the munici- 
pal captain (capitan), who superseded the 
now defunct gobernadorcillo and had broa- 
der supervisory powers than his predecessor 
had. Nevertheless, this new body ran munic- 
‘ipal affairs under the supervis‘on of twelve 
members of the principalia. John H. Romani 
and M. Ladd Thomas, A Survey of Local 
Government in the Philippines (Manila: Ins- 
titute of the Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of the Phil'ppines, 1954), p. 16, and cit- 
ing on pp. 17-18, Jose P. Laurel, Local Gov- 
ernment in the Philivpine Islands (Manila: 
La Pilarica Press, 1926). 


not. His manners, dress, and bearing 
spoke for him. He put his money into 
land just as the majority of his descend- 
ants in Hulo today continue to do. He 
sent his sons to the Ateneo de Manila 
or the University of Santo Tomas. 


The Capitanes (municipal captains) 
and gobernadorcillos of Hulo under the 
Spanish came from the Juan family of 
the poblacion, the Javier, Marcos, De la 
Cruz, and David families of Labong, and 
the Ramirez family of Kaypolo. These 
held the positions of prestige, together 
with a few other families who tried to 
avoid holding municipal offices despite 
their wealth. 


As early as 1871 this latter tendency, 
the increasing reluctance of the wealthy, 
educated class of the towns to hold 
governmental offices locally, was men- 
tioned by Manuel de Azcarraga y Pal- 
mero, Governor (Alcalde-mayor) of 
Bulacan in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury. Chiding the Spanish government 
for ignoring reforms on the municipal 
level, he blamed the increasing deter- 
ioration in the administration of towns 
on the failure of the central government 
to provide towns with adequate. funds. 
Thus, officials were forced to subsidize 
the cost of government out of their own 
pockets. Since many prominent citizens 
were no longer willing to foot this bill, 
they would support lower class elements 
for town positions in order to avoid 
these responsibilities themselves. The 
result, writes Azcarraga, was the un- 
scrupulous accumulation of money for 
the personal aggrandizement of the gov- 
ernadorcillo and the cabezas de baran- 
gay, who did not mind serving short 
jail terms for their misdemeanors pro- 
vided they had sufficient sums of money 
waiting for them upon their release. 
Thus, the principalia, Azcarraga felt, 
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was becoming less and less a prestige- 
ful group with the entry of lower class 
elements into it.‘ 

No implication is made here that the 
Hulo families mentioned above by name 
necessarily fell into the group described 
by Azcarraga. It is possible but dif- 
ficult to determine, that some of these 
may indeed have acquired their initial 
wealth not prior to holding office but 
after it. But the issue, though impor- 
tant, is not crucial to this paper. 


On pages 129 to 131 is a chart showing 
the history of Hulo elections with the 
personalities, candidates, factions, and 
political parties involved from the late 
Spanish period to the present. By re- 
ferring to this chart, the reader should 
be abie to follow the discussion below 
with better understanding. 


In 1901, Diego San Pablo was ap- 
pointed Presidente (Mayor) of Hulo, fol- 
lowed by Pedro Marcos in 1903. The lat- 
ter’s term was short-lived as this was the 
time that Hulo, to the dismay of its resi- 
dents, was merged with the adjoining 
town for four years to cut administrative 
costs. In 1907 nation-wide elections were 
held with the newly formed Nacionalista 
members opposing the Progresista Party. 
The latter was an outgrowth of the Fe- 
deralista Party, which until that time had 
been the only political party sanctioned 
by the American authorities. Sixto 
Juan ran for Presidente of Hulo un- 
der the Progresista banner not so much, 
he says, because of its platform but be- 
cause he was associated with Federal- 
ista- Progresista friends in Manila such 
as Trinidad H. Pardo de Tavera, Juan 
Sumulong, and Gregorio Araneta. These 
were the persons he had approached 





4Manuel de Azcaraga y Palmero, La Re- 
forma del Municipio Indigena en Filipinas 
(Madrid: Imprenta de J. Noguera, 1871), 
part IV, p. 14. 


in his successful mission earlier that 
year to gain the re-separation of Hulo 
from the adjoining town. These were 
the persons, therefore, to whom he 
owed a great debt of gratitude; hence 
his loyalty to them. 


Sixto Juan won the election easily, 
primarily because of his record of hav- 
ing obtained the re-separation of Hulo 
through his influential Manila contacts 
almost single-handedly where others 
before him had failed. This achieve- 
ment carried him through a second vic- 
tory for the office of Presidente at the 
next election, for a Presidente with 
proven powerful friends was certainly 
an asset to any town. Despite the over- 
whelming victory of the Nacionalista 
Party on the national level, Pedro Mar- 
cos and Apolonio Capinpin, his Naciona- 
lista opponents in 1907 and 1909, res- 
pectively, were unable to get Hulo to 
follow suit. 


The Juan-Marcos political battle in 
1907 formalized a rivalry dating back 
decades to the Spanish regime. Because 
the Juans were the undisputed elite 
family of the poblacion, they command- 
ed the loyalty of a large segment of 
poblacion and adjoining barrio residents. 
The Marcos family, on the other hand, 
being one of the most prominent in La- 
bong, commanded the support of most 
Labong and Mahabang Parang residents. 
The elections then became more than 
just factions forming about certain per- 
sonalities; they became intense battles 
between the poblacion and Labong. 
This tendency grew in succeeding elec- 
tions particularly as the franchise was 
extended to more and more people. 


During these early election cam- 
paigns, certain tactics were already be- 
ing devised by the candidates to ensure 
as much as possible their success. Al- 
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though outright vote-buying had not yet 
started as a technique, since electors 
came from the wealthier groups and 
would have spurned such bribery as 
ridiculous, certain procedures were de- 
veloped to win the support of the elec- 
tors. The candidates, who were in- 
variably wealthy landowners, would 
transfer before the election sufficient 
quantities of their property into the 
names of trusted relatives and occasion- 
ally friends who would then qualify to 
be electors. When an otherwise eligi- 
ble voter was in arrears in the payment 
of his head tax, a candidate would 
obligingly bring him up to date. But 
this was nothing compared to election 
expenses today. Sixto Juan claims to 
have spent 75 centavos for his first 
election and ?3.50 for the second one, 
in contrast to the amount spent by the 
present mayor estimated in whispers 
by his supporters to have been about 
P8,000 and by his opponents to have 
been 35,000. 


As long as voting was restricted to 
the elite, the Juan family retained their 
power. They did not need to campaign 
from house to house; their trusted and 
powerful “lider” > in each barrio did the 





5 The word “lider” though originating from 
the English word, “leader,” has been incor- 
porated into Tagalog speech in Hulo with a 
very precise connotation. Whereas “leader” 
in its more general English sense of “head” 
is translated into Tagalog by “puno,” “lider” 
refers to the person with a large following 
in a barrio who utilizes this = during 
political campaigns, where he pledges himself 
to campaign for a certain candidate or group 
of candidates. These candidates call him 
their “lider” referring to his dominance over 
his particular followers rather than to any 
superordinate position he holds in relation 
to the candidates. On the contrary, the “li- 
der” in this instance is a staunch follower 
of the candidate he is supporting. The “li- 
der” has no official ition as such but is 
often repaid by candidates with favors which 
can in turn be distributed to his followers, 
reinforcing his position. He is extremely ‘m- 
portant to candidates and their party, for 


legwork for them. The Juans and Mar- 
coses moved in the same select circles 
as the electors and thus did not need 
to campaign feverishly for the latter’s 
support. They all knew each other well 
enough to waive such tactics. The “li- 
ders” would take care of the petty de- 
tails. 

Still coasting on the Juan name and 
taking advantage of the split in local 
Nacionalista circles in 1912, Elias Juan, 
Sixto’s brother, ran under the new 
Democrata Nacional Party and defeat- 
ed the official Nacionalista candidate, 
Buenaventura Icasiano, an elite mem- 
ber of the poblacion, and Nacionalista In- 
dependent Gaudencio Capinpin of Kay- 
polo. Most of the former Progresistas 
naturally sided with the Democrata Na- 
cional Party of Juan Sumulong as the 
latter was a personal friend of Sixto 
Juan’s, who was still regarded as the real 
power behind that faction. But the tide 
turned for the Juan family in 1913 when 
Elias Juan was suspended from office as 
a result of a court case charging him 
with coercing through violence and jail 
sentences local fishermen and embroi- 
derers into selling their wares in the 
new Hulo market, his pet project. He 
had hoped to attract the retailers di- 
rectly to Hulo, cut out the middle- 
men, and bring higher profits to local 
residents as well as additional revenue 
to the municipal government. He lost 
the case and was suspended from office 
for his tactics. Ironically, Vice Pres- 
ident Mariano Javier of Labong, a Na- 
few can command the loyalty of his barrio’s 
voters as he can. He might be likened to the 
ward leader in United States politics. The 
verb, “naglilider,” (to “lider” or to behave 
like a “lider”) has been coined from the 
noun and is frequently heard in Hulo. The 
term “lider” will be used for the remainder 


of this paper when its special connotation 
is required, 
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cionalista rival, succeeded to the Pres- 
ident’s post. 

By the election in 1916, the old qual- 
ifications for becoming a voter had been 
changed to allow every male citizen 
over 21 to exercise the franchise. Fur- 
thermore, ability in reading and writing 
a native dialect now fulfilled the lite- 
racy requirement which had previously 
been restricted to English or Spanish. 
This, coupled with the tremendous ap- 
peal of Nacionalistas Osmefia and Que- 
zon on the national level and the cor- 
responding weakness of the Democrata 
Nacional Party, marked the end of the 
Juan family as the major political 
power of Hulo. Although Sixto Juan 
was instrumental in choosing Democra- 
ta* candidates and even ran for office 
again in the °30’s, the political prestige 
of his name declined. Economically, he 
is still one of the Hulo elite today; but 
he must share this distinction with 
other families who have emerged as 
economic dominants. 


The election of 1916 was significant in 
other ways. The Nacionalista Party 
chose as its official candidate Simeon 
Mendiola of Kaypolo, a man who was 
distinctly not of the traditional land- 
owning elite but who was a popular 
figure in the town. Genaro Javier, son 
of ex-Vice-President and then President 
Mariano Javier of Labong, having fail- 
ed to get the nomination, ran as a Na- 
cionalista Independent but failed there 
as well. The expansion of the electorate 
upset the traditional overall leadership 
position of the elite who had not con- 
Gescended to appeal personally to the 
new voters, taking too much for grant- 
ed their seemingly unchallenged lead- 





6 The Democrata Party was formed in 
1917 when members of the Progresista and 
neuen Nacional Parties agreed to join 
orces. 


ership in the town. The Juan family 
had managed to enter Sixto’s brother- 
in-law, Crispino Encarnacion from Du- 
long Bayan, as the Democrata Nacional 
candidate but the weak position of the 
Democrata Nacional Party on both the 
national and local levels and the bold 
rejection of elite candidates by the Hulo 
masses could not be overcome during 
the 1916 election. 


In 1919 Elias Juan, Democrata, ran 
unsuccessfully against Timoteo Icasiano, 
Nacionalista, both of the poblacion. La- 
bong, as such was represented in the 
Nacionalista ticket through the Vice- 
Presidential post. The Labong-pobla- 
cion rivalry, however, had not abated; 
Labong-Nacionalista forces together with 
their poblacion relatives campaigned vi- 
gorously in favor of Icasiano and against 
their arch enemies, the Democratas 
and the Juan family. Much of the Ica- 
siano victory could also be attributed of 
course to the national prestige of Que- 
zon, Osmefia, and their Nacionalista 
Party. 

Timoteo Icasiano ran again success- 
fully in 1922 and 1925, opposed by Ma- 
cario Sarmiento, Democrata of Kaypolo, 
and Hermogenes Santos, Democrata of 
Labong, respectively. By venturing 
deep into traditionally Nacionalista ter- 
ritory for their candidates, the desperate 
Democratas hoped to break the power 
of the Labong faction. But when forced 
to choose between elites, Labong and 
Mahabang Parang voters were still so- 
lid supporters of the Labong elite and 
therefore of the Nacionalistas with 


whom this elite was identified. By this 
time the Nacionalista elite had improved 
their campaign tactics to appeal to the 
mass of voters. They worked harder to 
keep the loyalty of their “liders” and 
were less aloof to the citizenry. They 
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became more amenable to doing per- 
sonal favors for larger groups in the 
barrios and could be approached with- 
out too much embarrassment by the bar- 
riofolk. The partial breaking down of the 
traditional social barriers between the 
elite and the mass of the residents was 
essential for the politically-minded elite. 
Those of their number who preferred 
to keep socially distant from the popu- 
lace and refused to indulge in splurges 
of favor-doing automatically renounced 
any claim to influence in the election 
campaign, although they might retain 
their influence among the upper eche- 
lons. 

In 1928 one of the bitterest election: 
in Hulo took place with the two giants 
themselves running — Laureano Marco: 
of Labong for the Nacionalista and Six- 
to Juan of the poblacion for the Demo- 
cratas. Icasiano, having run and won 
three times, had lost most of his wealth 
by then. Both Marcos and Juan mort- 
gaged their properties and spent large 
amounts of their own funds to win the 
post of Presidente. To the people of the 
town, the issue was definitely not one 
of party but of personalities. Marcos 
won the election, a great personal blow 
to the Juan family whose political pres- 
tige plummeted still further downward 
after Sixto’s defeat. But even the Mar- 
cos family could not assure the un- 
swerving loyalty of Labong residents, 
for in 1931 Marcos lost his reelection 
bid to another Labong resident, Hermo- 
genes Santos, the defeated Democrata 
candidate in the 1925 race. The Dem- 
ocrata tactic of splitting this populous 
barrio succeeded in diminishing the 
power of the Marcoses. Many Labong 
families abstained from voting or divid- 
ed their votes to stay on the good side 
of both candidates with the result that 


the returns from the other barrios 
swung the election in the Democrata’s 
favor. Santos, a well-to-do professional, 
contributed heavily to the financial 
needs of his party during the election, 
as did Marcos. A few years afterwards 
the former dropped out of the Hulo 
political picture when he moved to an 
adjoining town. 

When the next election came around, 
important changes had taken place in 
the political line-ups in Hulo. Sergio 
Osmefia and Manuel Roxas had return- 
ed triumphantly from the United States 
with the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act which 
provided for the calling of a constitu- 
tional convention and the granting of 
independence to the Philippines after u 
transitional period of ten years. It was 
now up to the Philippine Legislature to 
approve the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act. 
Quezon, however, disapproved of the 
terms of the Act for reasons not neces- 
sary to expound here. The Nacionalista 
Party was thus split into two camps, the 
Quezon supporters, who called them- 
selves the Antis (being anti-Hare- 
Hawes-Cutting Act) and the Osmeiia- 
Roxas supporters, who got the name 
Pros (for pro- Hare - Hawes - Cutting 
Act) .? 

This split was mirrored in Hulo in 
the form of party realignments and was 
very evident in the 1934 local election. 
The Marcos, Javier, De la Cruz, and Ica- 
siano families sided with Quezon and 
were thus Antis. In so doing, the long- 
standing unity among them as well as 
the solidarity of the Labong faction re- 
mained unchanged. The Democratas 
were the ones who did the party-switch- 
ing. The Juan family supported Osmeja 
and thus became Nacionalistas by party 
affiliation while still actively opposing 





7 Laus, op. cit., p. 34. 





the traditional Nacionalistas of Labong. 
The great majority of Democratas stuck 
with Sixto Juan and followed him into 
the Nationalista Pro camp. There they 
found themselves teamed with Simeon 
Mendiola and his particular group of 
followers and with Domingo Guerrero, 
a very influential “lider” and lawyer of 
the poblacion, together with his follow- 
ers. These two had just defected from 
the Labong faction. 


In summary, the majority of the for- 
mer Nacionalista Party members con- 
tinued to side with the Labong faction 
while the majority of Democratas switch- 
ed en masse to the Nacionalista Pro fac- 
tion with Sixto Juan. A fairly large 
minority of Nacionalistas joined Juan, 
most of them followers of Mendiola and 
Guerrero. A much smaller minority 
from the Democratas joined the Labong 
faction’s side. The Democrata Party, it- 
self, was left stranded. 


The realignments were rarely dictat- 
ed by political convictions concerning 
the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act. In fact, 
few political leaders really know what 
that Act was all about, though some 
in the higher party positions had a 
vague knowledge. The time was ripe 
for a major change. Sixto Juan had 
offered a disgruntled Simeon Mendiola 
a chance to run for mayor (as the 
Presidente was to be called under the 
Commonwealth) with the support of the 
Juan group. Mendiola, who had not 
been given a chance by his Nacionalis- 
ta cohorts to run for Presidente after 
his 1916-1919 term, could not resist 
Juan’s welcome offer.. For despite his 
already having achieved the position of 
Presidente previously, Mendiola felt 


that he was not getting from the La- 
bong faction the commensurate regard 
which this should have given him. Not 
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being of the elite, himself, Mendiola 
felt he was being snubbed by the La- 
bong maginoo. Thus, he could justify to 
himself his switching to the opposite 
side where his talents seemed better 
appreciated. With him, of course, went 
his set of followers. 


The story of Domingo Guerrero’s 
shift goes far back to the Spanish re- 
gime. His father had been a sergeant 
in the Guardia Civil in the late 19th 
century and had acquired the reputa- 
tion among the townspeople in general 
of being a traitor to the Filipinos in his 
constant currying of favors from the 
Spanish authorities. This earned for 
him the permanent derogatory nick- 
name of “Pedrong Pusa” (Pedro the 
Cat). His adult children inherited the 
suffix and his younger grandchildren to- 
day are still identified as “Muning” 
(kitten). Pedro Guerrero’s unforgiv- 
able crime, however, occurred when 
Spanish soldiers arrested certain resi- 
dents of Hulo suspected of revolution- 
ary activities but later released them on 
insufficient evidence. Guerrero is be- 
lieved to have had these persons killed 
in Talabahan for personal reasons. One 
of the men killed was Catalino Mar- 
cos of the Labong elite. 


The grudge between the Marcoses 
and the Guerreros remained fairly sub- 
surface for several decades. Pedro 
Guerrero’s three sons usually sided pol- 
itically with the Labong-Nacionalista fac- 
tion when they were old enough to vote 
many years later, not because of any 
closeness but because they were acquain- 
ted with some national level Nacionalis- 
tas. They were not of the elite and so the 
Labong elite did not feel that the Guer- 
reros were sufficient reason for them (the 
Labong elite) to affiliate with the oppo- 
site party in protest. Moreover, the ser- 
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vices of Domingo Guerrero as “lider” 
were badly needed in the poblacion, 
which was traditionally a Juan strong- 
hold. For these reasons the Marcoses 
were willing to overlook in the sons 
a crime against them committed by the 
father long ago. And so, the Guerrero 
sons managed to get along with the 
Marcoses within the party although some 
strain was always present. 

The events of the Labong fiesta of 
1934 renewed the latent hostility bet- 
ween the Guerrero and Marcos (and, 
therefore, Poblacion-Labong) families. 
Carelessly spoken words led to a fight 
during which Cornelio Guerrero, Do- 
mingo’s brother, who was attending the 
fiesta, was badly beaten up. Paralyzed 
as a result of the severe blows he re- 
ceived, Guerrero died a few years later, 
his family maintaining that his death 
was a direct result of the beating at the 
hands of the Labong men, suspected by 
the Guerrero family of having been di- 
rected by the Marcoses. 

Naturally, when the political parties 
realigned in 1934, Domingo Guerrero 
was one of the first to switch to the 
Nacionalista Pros on the opposite side. 
There he vented his hatred upon the 
Labong group, and campaigned strong- 
ly for Simeon Mendiola for Mayor, al- 
so a recent Juan faction acquisition. 
Running for the now almost non-exis- 
tent Democrata Party was Teodoro To- 
ledo of Dulong Bayan. Laureano Mar- 
cos won the election of 1934 and the 
Labong faction (Nacionalista Anti) 
again swept into power. 

The election of 1937* was the most 
scandalous in Hulo’s history because of 





8 Beginning with the Commonwealth Pe- 
riod, local and national level elections were 
staggered in two-year intervals with the 
terms on the iocal level running four years. 
Previously, all elections had been synchro- 
nized, the terms running three years. 
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the election eve stabbing of Antonio de 
de la Cruz, son of Jaime de la Cruz, 
the Justice of Peace. The de la Cruzes 
were very close relatives of the Mar- 
coses and also lived in Labong. Jus- 
tice de la Cruz owed his appointment 
in Hulo to Laureano Marcos, the 1934- 
37 Presidente. When Antonio de la 
Cruz was killed at the height of a very 
bitterly fought campaign, during whicn 
Genaro Javier, Nacionalista Anti of La- 
bong was running against Simeon Men- 
diola, now Nacionalista Pro of Kaypolo, 
the Labong faction was convinced that 
the apparently deliberately planned 
stabbing had been instigated by Domin- 
go Guerrero as a revenge measure for 
his brother’s disaster at Labong. They 
knew that Guerrero had felt cheated of 
justice when he had charged his brother’s 
attackers in the Court of First Instance 
of Hulo, presided over by Justice Jaime 
ce la Cruz, and had lost the case. 
Though the case had been appealed to 
a higher court, this killing was inter- 
preted as Guerrero’s real revenge ag- 
ainst Justice of the Peace De la Cruz and 
the whole Labong elite of which the 
latter was a part. Some whispered thai 
Sixto Juan had condoned the killing, but 
even the De la Cruzes could never sub- 
stantiate this rumor to their own satis- 
faction. 

The town was electrified by this vio- 
lent recourse to justice and many al- 
ready committed, as well as large num- 
bers of uncommitted, voters rejected 
Simeon Mendiola, who was associated 
with Guerrero. So Genaro Javier was 
elected, but heard the results both in 
anger and sadness. The killer was later 
charged and convicted of murder and 
sentenced to life imprisonment at Mun- 
tinglupa Penitentiary. He was released 
after a ten year period and now resides 
quietly in Talabahan. 





The de la Cruzes insist that Domin- 
go Guerrero showed his connection with 
the killer by working to get him out of 
prison and by providing him secretly 
with the money needed during his trial. 
No direct connection could ever be 
proven, however, and Domingo Guer- 
rero, himself, denied that he had had 
anything to do with the killing. Ne- 
vertheless, the Labong faction remain 
convinced of his part, as do most of their 
followers. This was an important fac- 
tor in the election which followed, even 
in the post-war period. With the death 
of Domingo Guerrero in 1956, the 1959 
local election was not quite as vicious 
as would have been expected had he 
been there to focus family hatreds upon 
his person and his whole party. 


In the last pre-war election, Genaro 
Javier was re-elected over his opponent, 
Sixto Juan. The latter’s faction realized 
that only the most prestigeful member 
of their party stood a chance to win in 
an atmosphere still tainted by inter-fa- 
mily bitterness. But Sixto Juan was in 
his late sixties and was wary of spend- 
ing too much of his own money for the 
campaign. He had seen too many 
wealthy men made poor by political 
campaigns—the Marcoses, whose fish- 
ponds were under long-term leases, and 
the Icasianos, whose three term success- 
ful campaigns along with poor manage- 
ment of their personal funds had wiped 
them out as economic dominants. 


With the coming of the Japanese Oc- 
cupation of the Philippines, local elec- 
tions in Hulo were halted. Javier re- 
mained as Mayor for the duration of 
the war, a most unenviable job, as he 
was caught between two forces, the Jap- 
anese and the guerrillas. He managed 
to survive the war without the taint 
of collaborator, however. 
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When the Japanese were defeated by 
the Filipino-American forces in 1945, 
Hulo was allowed to remain for a per- 
iod of seven months under a guerrilla 
leader from Labong, Luis Crisologo. 
President Osmefia then appointed Ja- 
vier provisional mayor but a few months 
later substituted the latter’s rival, Si- 
meon Mendiola, for the post, having 
heard that Javier was a Roxas sup- 
porter. 


The Osmena-Roxas split on the na- 
tional scene engendered a realignment 
of party loyalties in Hulo. Having been 
on Quezon’s side and against primarily 
Osmena in the Anti-Pro fight of the 
1930’s, the Labong faction chose to side 
with Roxas, who, despite his former al- 
liance with Osmefia, was now actively 
fighting Osmefia, to the extent of hav- 
ing created the opposition Liberal Par- 
ty. Although Roxas had been asso- 
ciated with Osmefa in the Pro group, 
Roxas had been the less important of 
the two, the major oppositionist focus 
having been placed on Osmefa. Be- 
cause of Roxas’ junior role in the coali- 
tion of the ’30’s, the former Anti forces 
in Hulo could justify their sudden sup- 
port of Roxas despite their pre-war op- 
position to him. Roxas was against Os- 
mena; that was the important feature of 
the moment. 


Osmeja’s action in removing Genaro 
Javier, now the acknowledged head of 
the Labong faction with the death of 
Laureano Marcos and the lack of in- 
terest of the latter’s tubercular son in 
politics, triggered a mass defection of 
the entire Labong faction with its fol- 
lowers from the Nacionalista Party with 
which they had been traditionally align- 
ed for decades and a flocking en masse 
into the Liberal camp of Roxas. 

The former Democratas stayed with 
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Osmefia partly because they had been 
Pros in the ’30’s and partly because as a 
matter of principle they supported any- 
one whom the Labong faction opposed. 
This meant that a complete switch in 
loyalties to the parties as entities in 
themselves took place in Hulo. The 
pre-war Democratas were now the post- 
war Nacionalistas; the pre-war Nacion- 
alistas became the post-war Liberals. 
The turnabout took place only with re- 
gard to party names, however. As far 
as personalities were concerned, the fac- 
tions remained consistent. Those elite 
who had opposed Osmeiia before the war 
still opposed him; those who had sup- 
ported Osmeiia before the war still sup- 
ported him. As soon as one Hulo fac- 
tion heard which national figure the 
other was supporting, then the automa- 
tic move of the first faction to the op- 
posite side was a foregone conclusion. 
The Hulo factions were also consistent 
in that they remained intact, with par- 
ty switching being done as a unit. The 
Labong faction of the post-war period 
was basically the same in its composition 
as before the war. The same can be 
said of the poblacion faction. 


When Roxas won the Presidency in 
1945, Genaro Javier’s loyalty to him 
was rewarded by the removal of Os- 
mena supporter, Simeon Mendiola, from 
the mayorship and the reappointment 
of Javier to his former office. Jubilant, 
the Liberals again ran Javier for mayor 
in the 1947 local elections and won with 
him, the opponent being Antonio Fran- 
co, originally from Hagonoy, Bulacan, 
but living in Kaypolo, his wife’s home 
barrio. Although Franco had money to 
spend for the election, his being an out- 
sider was a strong count against him. 
Moreover, the Juan family was no 
longer actively supporting its party as 
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Sixto Juan was getting too old and his 
sons were more interested in getting es- 
tablished in their professions. So Ge- 
naro Javier rode the crest of the Liberal 
Party popularity in 1947 without signi- 
ficant opposition. 


With the gradual relinquishing by the 
Juan family of its dominant position in 
the faction now known as the Nacion- 
alista Party, a vacuum was set up. No 
other elite families had been so closely 
associated with that group: the Juans 
had been strong enough to carry it com- 
pletely on their shoulders. Now non- 
elite professionals were trying to gain 
mastery over the faction, but, though 
fairly rich, they did not have the seem- 
ingly inexhaustible funds which their 
elite predecessors had had. And so, each 
aspirant would run once in hopes of 
getting elected. After a four year term 
he could reasonably expect to have 
made up his initial campaign losses or, 
indeed, wind up with a profit. But in 
1947 and 1951, the Liberals retained the 
municipal offices and the Nacionalista 
candidates had little chance to recoup 
their financial losses. Nevertheless the 
new core of Nacionalista dominants 
made up of Domingo Guerrero and Si- 
meon Mendiola bided their time. 


In 1951 Doroteo Galang, brother-in- 
law of Genaro Javier, ran under the 
banner of the Liberals. The party heads 
felt that a new face was required but 
did not want to stray too far from the 
Javier family. Galang, though a poor- 
er relative, was the next best person 
to Javier as, with the support of the 
latter, he could command the same kind 
of financial backing and voter support 
that his brother-in-law had always had. 
The Liberals were willing to forget the 
slight rift that had occurred in their 
ranks in 1949 with the Quirino-Avelino 





split on the national level. Galang had 
supported Avelino after finding out that 
they had been classmates at college ma- 
ny years before. He was relying on 
this old tie to put him in extra govod 
standing with Avelino should the lat- 
ter win the Presidency of the Philip- 
pines. With him to the Avelino faction 
went some “liders”, one of them doing 
so because he was a compadre® of the 
Ayelino-supported Congressional candi- 
date in that district of Bulacan. This 
would have been highly important for 
the “lider” if his compadre had become 
Congressman. 

After the 1949 national and Con- 
gressional elections, Galang and his “li- 
ders” patched up their differences with 
Javier and the hard core of Liberals. 
The split had been a temporary one and 
did not become serious since it had not 
fallen during a municipal election year, 
unlike the Anti-Pro debate which took 
place when the municipal and national 
elections were synchronized. So Ga- 
lang was restored to the good graces of 
the Party and ran for mayor with its 
blessings. Running against him was 
Leonardo Guerrero, a third-degree cou- 
sin of Domingo Guerrero. Still bear- 
ing its grudge against the whole Guer- 
rero family for the pre-war killing of 
De la Cruz, the Labong faction cam- 
paigned vigorously against him and won 
the election. 

But even the local strength of the 
Liberals could not stem the tide of re- 
pugnance rising among the people at 
alleged excesses of the Liberal adminis- 





9 The compadre relationship, or compadraz- 
go (co-parenthood), is created between the 
parents and godparents of a child on the ce- 
remonial occasions of baptism, confirmation, 
or marriage. Compadres (comadres for wo- 
men) are thus ceremonial or fictive kin. In 
Philippine culture, they are expected to do 
special favors for one another and behave 


toward each other as they would to kinsmen. 
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tration in the nation. The town voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of Ramon 
Magsaysay for President of the Philip- 
pines in 1953. By 1955, the Liberals 
knew they had little chance to win. 
This would have been true under ordi- 
nary circumstances; but the fact that 
President Magsaysay himself had sus- 
pended Doroteo Galang from the posi- 
tion of mayor in 1954 for a supposed 
plot of local Liberals to kill Magsaysay 
upon his arrival in Hulo cast many 
doubts on Galang as a good mayor. 
Vice-Mayor Simeon Mendiola of the op- 
position Nacionalista Party served as 
mayor for the remainder of the term. 


When the Liberals ran Galang again 
in 1955, hoping to place him in the light 
of a martyr and gain votes that way, 
they were pitting him not really against 
his opponent on the meyoralty level, but 
against President Magsaysay himself, 
since the main quarrel was between 
these two. Despite his direct action 
against one of Hulo’s own, President 
Magsaysay could do no wrong in the 
eyes of the majority and so Galang’s 
gamble failed. Besides, the people real- 
ized that the town could expect little 
of the Magsaysay administration if, in 
seeming defiance of the President, they 
reelected as mayor the very man whom 
he had personally suspended. 


His defeat was a product of other 
factors, too. Opposing him was a new- 
comer to politics, Florencio Lucas of 
Sangandaan, backed by his compadre, 
Simeon Clemente, who belongs to one 
branch of the Labong elite although he 
resides in Sangandaan on the fringe of 
the poblacion. Clemente was a power- 
ful friend to have. Besides being of 
the town elite, he had been elected to 
the Provincial Board of Bulacan before 
the war on the Nacionalista ticket, the 
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only person from Hulo ever to have at- 
tained this position. He had never run 
on the municipal level after that, as 
running for a lower office would have 
been a great blow to his prestige. Af- 
ter the war he switched to the Liberal 
Party along with his Labong relatives 
and was then appointed to a lucrative 
position dealing with war surplus ma- 
terials by an old friend in a high gov- 
ernmental office. Here he made a great 
deal of money, it is said, enabling hira 
to buy large tracts of fishponds and rice- 
fields in Bulacan. He now vied with 
Sixto Juan for the title of richest man 
in Hulo. 


Just before the 1953 election, Clemen- 
te had a serious quarrel with the high 
Liberal government official who had ap- 
pointed him to the war surplus job. In 
revenge, Clemente in 1953 outspokenly 
supported the Nacionalista candidate for 
Congressman in that district because he 
knew that his former friend was work- 
ing for the election of the Liberal can- 
didate. 


The rift between Clemente and the 
high Liberal government official began 
when the latter borrowed several thou- 
sand pesos from Clemente to build a 
house. Clemente, who was much indebt- 
ed to his friend, readily lent him the 
money. Just before the collection date 
for the entire loan arrived, Clemente 
heard rumors that his friend had said 
that he had no intention of repaying 
Clemente since the money was viewed 
by the friend as a gift or repayment 
for his having appointed Clemente to 
the surplus position, where the latter 
kad made thousands of pesos in personal 
profits. Whether the high official actual- 
ly said this or not has not been estab- 
lished. At any rate, Clemente hastily 
prepared a collection demand which he 
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sent to the official on the first day the 
loan was due. The official was highly 
insulted at this move and its implication 
of distrust and said as much, calling 
Clemente an ingrate (walang utang na 
loob) after all that had been done for 
him. 

From then on, the two were not on 
speaking terms. Clemente poured large 
sums of money into the candidacy of 
Florencio Lucas for mayor in 1955 on 
the Nacionalista side. Clemente’s rela- 
tives in the Labong faction understood 
that this was the result of a personal 
feud and not really a change in party 
or personal loyalties, and so, although 
they criticized him for aiding the op- 
position, they did not start their own 
private feud with him. 


And so, after many years the pobla- 
cion faction won again, and the hold 
of the Labong elite on the town posi- 
tions was broken. But if Clemente as- 
sumed that he could control Lucas be- 
cause he had contributed so much to the 
latter’s success, he was mistaken. Con- 
trary to Clemente’s expectations, Lu- 
cas supported the district Congressman’s 
recommendation that a_ political fol- 
lower of the latter’s from Tarlac be ap- 
pointed Justice of the Peace in Hulo. 
Clemente had groomed his young ne- 
phew, the grandson of the former Jus- 
tice of the Peace de la Cruz and son 
of the murdered De la Cruz, to step 
into that position. The appointment of 
the late De la Cruz’s son to a post 
which his father probably would have 
held eventually had he lived was seen 
as a sort of compensation for the wrong 
done to the murdered De la Cruz and 
his family. Seething at what he termed 
a double-cross and denouncing the two 
town politicians for going outside the 
town for men when the most logical 
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Hulo man, and a Clemente protegé at 
that, was available, Clemente returned 
tc the Labong Liberal fold and became 
a strong worker against the Nacionalis- 
ta Party once more. The charge of in- 
grate was leveled at Lucas and the Con- 
gressman by Clemente for not repaying 
their debts to him in the form desired 
by him. 

As the 1959 local elections drew 
nearer, the usual tensions began to rise. 
By May 1959, the Liberals knew that 
Mayor Lucas, a strong contender for re- 
election, would be hard to beat. In 
casting about for an equally strong can- 
didate, the Liberals also had to keep 
in mind the understood prerequisites of 
personal wealth and the willingness to 
spend it for the campaign. All agreed, 
Javier and Galang included, that the 
minority party had to present new faces 
for the municipal elections if it were 
to stand any chance of winning. The 
old guard had monopolized the candi- 
dacies long enough. There were seve- 
ral strong, non-elite party stalwarts 
eyeing the mayorship longingly; but 
their lack of funds placed them in a 
hopeless position as far as the nomina- 
tion was concerned. They knew they 
could not be considered. 


Strongest contender and ultimately 
chosen the Liberal candidate for mayor 
was Pedro Juan, one of Sixto Juan’s 
youngest sons by his third wife. The 
forty-year old candidate did not initial- 
iy express a desire to run, not having 
dabbled much in politics since his father 
had retired many years before. Iron- 
ically, it was the Liberal elite who con- 
vinced their former political enemy to 
run, bolstered by a group of their 
wives, who would not stop pressuring 
Juan’s wife until she consented to his 
candidacy. The children of the Liberal 


elite, themselves, were either not in- 
terested in politics or wanted to hold on 
to what money was left to them after 
the expensive campaigns waged by their 
fathers in the pre-war and post-war 
years. 

Although he bore the name that was 
cnce anathema to the Labong faction, 
Pedro Juan’s background had not been 
marred by any candidacy for the other 
side. Genaro Javier, the President of 
the Hulo Liberal Party, succeeded in 
quieting the initially dubious expres- 
sions of his elite relatives and convinced 
them that Juan was their best bet. That 
he was one of their kind and not one 
of the nouveau riche, like the present 
mayor, reassured them. Moreover, Six- 
to Juan, the only dominant figure of the 
poblacion faction for decades was now 
in his eighties and had withdrawn from 
active participation in town politics. 
With the older Juan no longer in the 
forefront, the Labong faction could bet- 
ter rationalize its new alliance with his 
son. 


With the death in 1959 of the third 
and last Guerrero brother, Apolonio, 
the De la Cruzes were more willing to 
support Juan since they knew they 
would not be forced to cooperate with 
any hated Guerreros. The Guerrero 
children, particularly Domingo’s, were 
still in their teens and did not count in 
the political set-up. Appealing to the 
family pride of the Juans, Liberal lead- 
ers urged Pedro Juan to run, saying that 
this would probably be the last chance 
anyone in his family would have to re- 
store the family to its former position as 
the political kingpins of Hulo. It was 
a matter of now or never for him and 


his family. 
For the party itself, the Liberals 
elected a new set of officers. ‘“Liders” 
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felt that Javier and Mendiola had be- 
come too old not only to run but also 
to head the Party effectively. They 
blamed many defections to the Nacion- 
alistas in 1955 and 1957 upon the weak- 
ness of these old guards and their reluc- 
tance to step down from the major party 
positions to make way for the rising gen- 
eration of ambitious and loyal party- 
men. The latter felt that these old men 
still thought in terms of the pre-war 
type of campaign, where, by and large, 
a voter’s word was sufficient guarantee 
that he was on your side. The fact that 
these party heads were too old to cam- 
paign from house to house had been de- 
trimental to the whole party program, 
murmured other Liberals. 


Nacionalista Mayor Florencio Lucas 
was reelected to office in 1959, contri- 
buting further to the decline of the Juan 
family in politics. At the time of this 
writing, tempers had cooled down and 
recriminations and accusations of fraud 
had diminished. Many are breathing 
a sigh of relief and looking forward to 
the relatively peaceful months that lie 
ahead until the next election. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The preceding detailed outline of the 
development of Hulo political parties 
through personalities associated with the 
parties at various stages in the twentieth 
century has more than mere historical 
interest. By tracing carefully the align- 
ments of the Hulo elite who cared to go 
into politics, the writer has attempted to 
show some of the characteristics of pol- 
itics and power in one local municipal- 
ity. Certain generalizations may be made 
as one follows the various candidacies 
election by election. These may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The advent of political parties in 
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Hulo was enthusiastically accepted by 
the two major elite factions in the 
town and their followings as convenient 
vehicles for the formalized expression 
of their traditional family rivalries dat- 
ing back to the Spanish era and hav- 
ing a socio-economic base. 


One elite faction, the Labong faction, 
is made up of closely related families, 
the major figures of which reside in La- 
bong but some of whom live in the po- 
blacion area. The other elite faction 
was dominated by one powerful elite 
family from the poblacion, the Juan fa- 
mily. This Labong-poblacion rivalry 
based on the major families of each was 
already evident during the Spanish per- 
iod. 

2. When the electorate was limited to 
a small number before 1916, only mem- 
bers of the elite could expect to win a 
local election, as the elite figures had 
complete control of voting in the town. 
Since only the elite needed to be ap- 
pealed to, elite candidates could remain 


somewhat aloof from the mass of town- 
folk. 


But when the qualifications for the 
electorate were made less restrictive in 
1916, elite candidates were forced to con- 
duct more intensive house to house 
campaigns and cater more to the wishes 
of the town voters. 


3. Several members of the town elite 
lost a great deal of their wealth in run- 
ning for the mayoralty as they were in- 
formally compelled to finance many la- 
vish eating feasts (handa), do many per- 
sonal favors involving the donation of 
various sums of money, and contribute 
to the party coffers to support the offi- 
cial candidates for vice-mayor and mu- 
nicipal councilors. 

4. As a wealthy group not of the tra- 
ditional elite has emerged in Hulo over 
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the years, particularly in the post-war 
period, some of its members have suc- 
cessfully run for office, increasingly di- 
minishing the traditional elite’s former 
dominance over the whole configuration 
of social, economic, and political life in 
the town. 

5. Sons of successful political candi- 
dates are acknowledged to have an here- 
ditary right to follow in their father’s 
footsteps. Although many of these sons 
are disillusioned by or not actively in- 
terested in politics, the parties consider 
them very seriously as potential stan- 
dard bearers if they have the funds and 
show any inclination toward running for 
a political office. 


6. Party members feel loyalty to the 
personalities heading the party or run- 
ning as candidates rather than to the 
party as an impersonal, corporate or- 
ganization. 


7. When party realignments take 
place on the national level, the local 
parties follow suit. The choice of where 
to go, however, is dictated by the party 
man’s personal loyalties to an individual 
on the local or national level rather than 
to the principle that actually caused the 
split. The political elite determine the 
direction the local parties will take in 
relation to the national level parties and 
are supported in this decision by their 
lower status party men and “liders.” 


8. When a leading party figure de- 
fects and joins the opposition party, 
usually in cases where he feels he is not 
valued highly enough by his party com- 
panions, or as a result of a personal or 
family grudge against a co-member, his 
personal “liders” and their followers as 
well as most members of his family 
change sides with him, again showing 
loyalty to the person rather than to the 
party. 


The power system in Hulo is a fairly 
complex one as is to be expected in a 
transitional society retaining some traits 
of a traditional, communal society but 
also incorporating aspects of the larger 
associational society into its configur- 
ation. A historical study of the role of 
Hulo’s traditional elite in the control 
structure of the town reveals that a 
splitting up and functional differentia- 
tion of its overall power in most areas 
of life, economic, political, and social, 
has occurred over the past sixty years 
with the increasing complexity of the 
society. Professionals and entrepreneurs 
coming from the lower status ranks con- 
stitute a new elite which has challenged 
the total power of the traditional elite. 
To solidify its position financially and 
to gain the social prestige which it 
needs, this professional-entrepreneurial 
elite has used the educational medium 
followed by the political arena as its 
channels for upward social mobility. 


Some of the traditional elite who 
chose to retain their political influence 
after the expansion of the electorate in 
1916 found themselves forced to cater 
to and fraternize more with the lower 
status groups. Several soon lost their 
wealth in a series of bitterly contested 
political campaigns. Those other mem- 
bers of the traditional elite who found 
such frequent, conscious cross-class fra- 
ternization repugnant and who feared the 
drain on their finances, withdrew from 
active participation in town politics to 
devote their efforts to the cultivation of 
their haciendas in Hulo and other parts 
of Bulacan and Luzon. 


It is interesting to note that despite 
the rise of the professional-entrepren- 
eurial elite to prominence, challenging 
the position of the traditional elite, 
Hulo’s two main factions have not align- 
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ed themselves on the basis of this class 
line. Rather both factions contain ele- 
ments of both types of elite, the politic- 
ally ambitious professional-entrepren- 
eurial elite and the politically-minded 
traditional elite. 

Another point about factionalism in 
Hulo which should be emphasized is 
that, although the institution of faction- 
alism is well-established, the non-elite 
persons making up the individual fac- 
tions do not rigidly cling to the same 
faction but change their loyalties con- 
stantly. It is the elite persons, holding 
the highest positions in each faction 
and constituting its focal point, who 
tend to stick together year after year. 
The majority of lower status members, 
on the other hand, form the shifting, 
unstable component of the faction. They 
proclaim their identification with a fac- 
tion usually only at election time. To 
determine their loyalties, they weigh the 
relative debts of gratitude—utang na- 
loob—owed to elite or minor members 
of a faction at that particular time. In 
summary, the elite component of the 
faction is stable, even rigid, in identity; 
the lower status component fluctuates 
in content and may, therefore, be des- 
cribed as fluid in character. 

The incorporation of Hulo society into 
the larger Philippine society has seen a 
corresponding dependence of the present 
local power elite upon Manila and the 
contacts it can bring them to keep them 
in power. Thus, although the non-pol- 
itical traditional elite may be extreme- 
ly rich and classified as economic do- 
minants, a town resident does not nor- 


mally turn to them for assistance since 
their primary interest lies in hacienda 
management, an occupation which does 
not depend on judicious Manila contacts 
for its success. The political elites are the 
ones to see when seeking help regarding, 
for example, employment, tax problems, 
and, until recently, dollar allocations; for 
these make it their business to maintain 
close personal relationships with influ- 
ential city people. Hulo residents have 
had to rely on these groups more and 
more over the past sixty years as the 
population has boomed and the oppor- 
tunities for livelihood in the traditional 
river fishing economy have diminished. 
Jobs in the city provide the major 
solution here, but one usually needs in- 
termediaries to obtain these; hence the 
important position of the political elites. 


This study in the development of pol- 
itical parties in Hulo, with particular re- 
ference to the identities of the mayor- 
alty candidates for each election, shows 
how the residents of Hulo have adapted 
formal political institutions into an ef- 
fective, working system for coping with 
the problems of a changing society. Per- 
sonal, favored relationships still tend to 
be the basis for successful action rather 
than the impersonal relationships char- 
acteristic of associational, industrialized 
societies. This is entirely consistent with 
the intermediate stage of development 
at which a transitional community like 
Hulo, no longer a rural, peasant com- 
munity nor yet an urban, industrialized 
one, finds itself in the second half of 
the twentieth century. 
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Ficure 1 


THE HISTORY OF HULO ELECTIONS WITH THE PERSONALITIES, 
CANDIDATES, FACTIONS, AND POLITICAL PARTIES 
INVOLVED FROM THE LATE SPANISH PERIOD 
TO THE PRESENT 


Labong Faction Poblacion Faction 
Spanish Period— Severo Javier Mariano Maximo Juan 
Late 19th Cen- Pedro Marcos Ramirez Diego San Pablo 


tury (Names of Mariano de la Cruz (Kaypolo) 
Captains-Gen- Silvestre David 








eral) 
1901 Diego San Pablo 
(Appointed Presidente 
' —not really interested 
in politics) 
1903 Pedro Marcos 
(Appointed Presidente— 
served only a few 
months) 
Hulo merged as one municipality with the adjoining town — one 
Presidente in common — re-separated in 1907. 
1907 — —MUNICIPAL OFFICES BECOME ELECTIVE——— 
Candidates Candidates 
Pedro Marcos (Nacionalista) SIXTO JUAN * 
from Labong (PROGRESISTA) 
from poblacion 
1909 Apolonio Capinpin (Nac.) SIXTO JUAN 
from Kaypolo (PROG.) 
1912 Buenaventura Icasiano (Nac.) ELIAS JUAN 
from poblacion (DEMOCRATA- 
NACIONAL) 
(Served 1912-13, then 
suspended from office) 
Gaudencio from poblacion 
Capinpin (Succeeded by Vice- 
(Nac.-Indep.) Pres. Mariano Javier, 
Kaypolo Nac. from Labong) 
1916 EXPANSION OF THE ELECTORATE 
Mariano Javier SIMEON Crispino Encarnacion 
(Nacionalista- MENDIOLA  (Democrata-Nacional) 
Independent) (NACIONA- (Sixto Juan’s brother-in- 
Labong LISTA) law from Dulong Bayan) 
Likuan 


* Names in solid capital letters indicate winning candidate for that election. 
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Ficure 1(cont.) 


1919 TIMOTEO ICASIANO (NAC.) Elias Juan (Democrata) 
from poblacion 
1922 TIMOTEO ICASIANO (NAC.) Macario Sarmiento 
(Democ.) from Kaypolo 
1925 TIMOTEO ICASIANO (NAC.) Hermogenes Santos 
(Democ.) from Labong 
1928 LAUREANO MARCOS (NAC.) Sixto Juan (Democ.) 
from Labong 
1931 Laureano Marcos (Nac.) HERMOGENES SANTOS 


(DEMOC.) from Labong 














1934 ** Major realignments of political parties 
nationally and locally 
NACIONALISTA PARTY DEMOCRATA PARTY 
! | Democrata 
Quezon’s Nacionalista-Anti | Osmefia-Roxas Nacipnalista- Party 
Supporters Pro Supporters remnants 
| . 
wy | , ' ' . 
Laureano Marcos USimeon Mendiola , No elite 
Genaro Javier {Domingo Guerrero ' figures 
Jaime de la Cruz Sixto Juan 4---- - 
Timoteo Icasiano 
Labong Faction Candidates Poblacion Faction Candidates 
1934 LAUREANO MARCOS Simeon Mendiola Teodoro 
(NAC.-ANTI.) (Nac.-Pro) Toledo 
from Likuan (Democ.) 
Dulong 
Bayan 
1937 GENARO JAVIER Simeon Mendiola 
1940 GENARO JAVIER Sixto Juan 


———JAPANESE OCCUPATION———— 
No local elections 


1945 ——Guerrilla leader, Luis Crisologo served 7 months————— 
Genaro Javier (Appointed and then removed 
by President Osmefia) 

Simeon Mendiola (Appointed 
by President Osmeifia after 
removal of Javier) 

**Arrows show how faction members re-aligned. Wide arrows indicate grouping cho- 
sen by the majority of a faction’s members; narrow arrows indicate grouping chosen by 
the minorities. Broken arrows indicate the key figures in a grouping. 
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Ficure 1 (cont.) 


Labong Faction Candidates Poblacion Faction Candidates 


Nacionalista Party splits on national level and 
Liberal Party is formed by Manuel Roxas 
Nacionalista Party headed by Sergio Osmefia 


NACIONALISTA PARTY 





LIBERAL PARTY (POSTWAR) 
Labong faction supports Poblacion faction supports 
Manuel Roxas Sergio Osmefa 


Genaro Javier 


(reappointed by President 
Roxas after latter’s 
election) 


GENARO JAVIER (LIB.) Antonio Franco (Nacionalista) 


———1949 Liberal Party 
Quirino-Avelino Split 


f 





Major elite One minor elite 
for Quirino figure, Doroteo 
Galang, for 
Avelino 


Reconciled by 1951 


DOROTEO GALANG Leonardo Guerrero (Nac.) 
(LIB.) from Labong from poblacion 

Served 1951-54 

Suspended from office 

by Pres. Magsaysay in 1954 


Doroteo Galang (Lib.) FLORENCIO LUCAS (NAC.) 
from Sangandaan 

Pedro Juan (Lib.) FLORENCIO LUCAS (NAC.) 
now living in Dulong 
Bayan 








Prismatic Financial Administration 


By Frep W. Riccs 


Department of Government 
Indiana University 


The same article, with some additions to explain the prismatic model, will be 
published in the Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. 5, No. 1, June, 1960. 
Many of the basic ideas in the article were explained in the author's article, 
“Bazaar-Canteen Model,” Philippine Sociological Review, Vol. VI, Nos. 4 & 5 
July-October, 1958, pp. 6-59. 

By the term “prismatic”, the author refers to the intermediate stage in 
a developmental continuum of societies. At one extreme is the “fused”, tra- 
ditional or peasant society in which a single set of institutions, such as the 
family or tribe, satisfies virtually all the important functions; at the other, 
the “refracted”, highly industrialized society, where institutions or “struc 
tures” are sharply differentiated or specialized. “The essential feature of 
‘prismatic’ societies...is the high degree of effective linkage between what 
appear on the. surface as formally differentiated structures. In other words, 
economic institutions sharnly reflect political and social forces; administra- 
tive structures are strongly influenced by economic and political consi 
tions, etc.” Riggs emphasizes the fact that the prismatic society is only a 
model and therefore “is not a picture of any real society... and does not re- 
fer to all possible stages of change between extremes of fused and refracted 





society.” 





A. The Crisis of Rising Costs 


HE MOST GENERAL CHARAC- 

teristic of financial administration 
in a prismatic society is that increas- 
ing government revenues fail to keep 
pace with even more rapidly increas- 
ing costs and demands for expenditures 
on the public treasury. 


The increase in costs arises from the 
need to regulate the processes of grow- 
ing interdependence which occur when- 
ever development takes place, to con- 
solidate power and defend the society 
against external and internal attack, to 
counteract losses in productivity and in- 
creases in social tension which threaten 
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whenever development takes a negative 
rather than a positive direction. These 
basic causes are reinforced by other 
factors which will be described in this 
paper. 

It is impossible to understand the 
financial problems of a prismatic society 
in isolation from their inter-national or 
global setting. The world society forms 
as much a determining part of the eco- 
logy of public administration for a pris- 
matic society as the society’s own eco- 
nomic, political, social, and ideological 
structures. Indeed, the same kind of 
relationship, basically, exists between an 
“underdeveloped” country and the in- 
dustrially developed countries as exists 
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between depressed areas within a so- 
ciety and major urban centers. No 
country is an “island unto itself” and 
hence the problems of growing costs of 
government as compared with inade- 
quate revenues in all modern prismatic 
societies should be examined in a world- 
wide context. 


At the risk of over-simplification, our 
subject can be viewed from the stand- 
point of defense. The external world— 
subject to its own dynamisms—makes 
demands on every accessible society 
which pose threats to its traditional way 
of life and its autonomy. Failure to res- 
pond adequately to these threats results 
in conquest and transformation under 
foreign rule. But a self-organized res- 
ponse also brings in its train a series 
of by-products which necessarily trans- 
forms the threatened society despite 
its wishes to the contrary. The pattern 
and sequence of events in the transfor- 
mation varies according to the way in 
which it is carried out, but it always 
results in economic development—pos- 
sibly positive, but quite often negative 
in direction—so that the costs of govern- 
ment are bound to rise, and usually they 
rise more rapidly than income. 


1. Military Defense. At the simplest 
level, this threat may be viewed in 
purely military terms. The external 
world arrives with superior organiza- 
tion and weapons—warships, airplanes, 
tanks, machine-guns, even atomic bombs 
—which cannot be effectively resisted 
by bows and arrows, spears and shields, 
or blow-guns and poisoned darts. Hence 
a threatened country feels it necessary 
to adopt modern weapons and military 
organization. This response is expen- 


sive, however, for it entails the purchase 
and/or manufacture of new weapons, 


and the creation of new forms of social 
organization. 

It is easier to purchase weapons than 
to manufacture them, but both ailterna- 
tives require social and economic 
changes. To purchase them one must 
earn foreign exchange, and this in turn 
means that exports must be promoted. 
But a traditional subsistence economy 
inherently has little to export since it 
produces only for its own immediate con- 
sumption needs, and hence has little 
surplus. 

If it is able to find a foreign market 
for something it already produces for 
domestic use and whose production can 
be readily increased—rice, for example, 
or luxury goods—it may be able to buy 
defense with minimal internal social 
change. This was particularly true up 
to the mid-19th century when the in- 
dustrial age was in its infancy. The or- 
ganization of exports, however, usually 
requires the establishment of credit and 
transportation facilities, the opening of 
new land, procedures for grading and 
standardization, improved processing, 
milling, etc. Ultimately even basic 
changes in the family and social sys- 
tem become necessary, such as those 
created by the liberation of slaves and 
serfs, or importation of “coolies,” in or- 
der to increase the number and produc- 
tivity of agricultural workers for farms 
and plantations. 

When the creation of exports requires 
the organization of new forms of pro- 
duction, such as the development of for- 
estry and mining works, opening of 
plantations for new crops, etc., qualita- 
tive changes are introduced into the 
traditional society having important 
long-term consequences. 


If the threatened society determines 
to manufacture its own weapons, it must 
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launch an even more far-reaching so- 
cial transformation, since it must initiate 
the processes of industrialization. 

It is not enough, however, for the 
society to develop an export base for 
the purchase or manufacture of new 
weapons; it must also solve the prob- 
lem of transferring part of the wealth 
thereby created to the government 
treasury so that it may be spent for 
the purchase of the new weapons. 
Hence revenue, budgeting, and account- 
ing systems are installed. Whether the 
regime decides to monopolize exports 
and finance itself from the “profits,” or 
depend on private exporters and finance 
itself through “taxation” is a matter of 
indifference for our present analysis— 
both methods, or any combination of 
them, are simply alternative solutions 
of a problem faced by any traditional 
society confronted by the military 
threat of industrializing countries. 


2. Bureaucracy—Prebends to Salaries. 
The defense problem involves more 
than its military aspects. The in- 
ternal organization of the traditional 
state must be re-structured including a 
profound re-shaping of the public bu- 
reaucracy. The military threat to a tra- 
ditional society usually arises, not as a 
frontal attack on the central regime, but 
as a peripheral attack on a frontier 
zone. 

Such a zone is likely to be poorly or- 
ganized for defense, and its ruler or ad- 
ministrator is engaged in his own strug- 
gle for power with the central govern- 
ment, whether feudal or bureaucratic, 
or with rival tribes and states. Hence 
he may at first welcome the foreign 
traders and officials since they provide 
a means for the enrichment of his own 
office, and hence strengthen his position 
vis-a-vis the central government or rival 


chiefs and rulers, who demand more 
wealth from him as “taxes” or “tribute” 
than he is willing or able to pay, or 
force him to spend more for self-defense 
than he can readily afford. 


Ultimately, however, his own con- 
flicts of interest with the foreigners lead 
.to disputes in which the aliens, having 
by now entrenched themselves to some 
extent, begin to demand extension or 
protection of their factories, concessions, 
personal rights, etc. The local official or 
ruler is caught between the aliens and 
his own central government, or the ri- 
val rulers. Structural changes follow— 
he may submit to the aliens and become 
a “protectorate” or “colony”; he may 
declare his independence and try to “go 
it alone,” a rarely successful strategy; 
or he may submit to more total control 
by his central government, or form al- 
liances with his rivals, a process which 
leads to the centralization and bureau- 
cratization of administration. 


This process in time causes a trans- 
formation of the bureaucracy from a pa- 
trimenial or prebendary basis to one 
based on salary and professionalization. 
The “patrimonial” basis, characteristic 
of a feudalistic system, or independent 
small-scale rulers, clans, etc., permits 
hereditary succession of office, and the 
greatest degree of power for local of- 
ficials or chiefs. The “prebendary” ba- 
sis, characteristic of traditional bureav- 
cracies, permits substantially greater 
central control, but still requires each 
official to procure a large part of his 
income for himself, as from fees, gifts, 
rents, tributes or other payments not 
directly allocated or distributed to him 
by a central treasury. 


In the process of consolidation of bu- 
reaucratic power two simultaneous and 
interdependent transformations are ne- 
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cessary. The first involves a change in 
the source of bureaucratic income from 
the patrimonial or prebendary basis to 
salary, i.e., the central treasury must 
acquire enough wealth to compensate 
officials at a level sufficiently high to 
enable them to live on it without seek- 
ing external income. This requires the 
establishment of a large treasury. 
Otherwise, the bureaucratic habit and 
need for prebendary income will not be 
overcome. Moreover, the general pub- 
lic, long accustomed to paying officials 
directly for services rendered, could not 
be expected to abandon this practice 
suddenly. Thus the opportunities and 
temptations for officials to augment their 
incomes on a prebendary basis remains 
overwhelming, unless very sharply cur- 
tailed. 


The second major transformation in- 
volves the differentiation of structurally 
specialized departments and bureaus, 
each staffed with specialists and limit- 
ed in scope of activity. The reasons 
for this change are many, but they in- 
clude the need to step up the efficiency 
of tax collection and funds expenditures 
in order to consolidate control over the 
bureaucracy itself. 


In the traditional system funds tend 
to be accumulated by what may be 
called the “trickle up” system, i.e., every 
level and department of government ac- 
cumulates money and goods from those 
below, retains part, and transmits part 
to the next higher level. The amount 
which ultimately reaches the central 
treasury is only a small fraction of the 
total amount collected from the public. 

The expenditures system relies on the 
reverse procedure, what may be called 
“trickle down.” Heads of agencies or 


departments are paid, and they in turn 
pay their subordinates, after deducting 


a portion for themselves. Only a min- 
ute portion reaches the bottom levels of 
the bureaucracy. 

Specialization in organization makes 
it possible to assign to one, or a few, 
agencies the tasks of revenue collection, 
tc consolidate funds in a central treas- 
ury, and assign to yet other agencies the 
distribution of funds and the application 
of control measures so that funds are 
actually distributed according to agreed 
upon procedures, to the persons and in 
the amounts specified. 


Such financial specialization, in other 
words, forms part of an over-all reor- 
ganization of government administration 
making possible centralized control over 
fund collection and disbursement. It 
makes possible, also, the transformation 
of bureaucracy from a prebendary to a 
salaried basis. It also makes possible 
the extension of central government 
control to frontier zones, and hence pro- 
vides an effective way of defending a 
society from external aggression. If the 
traditional society was a fragmented 
collection of petty states, tribes or vil- 
lages, defense could only be accomplish- 
ed by unification and the establishment 
of a bureaucrcy. More probably, how- 
ever, such a society could not prevent 
conquest, but then the same bureaucra- 
tic transformation would be carried out 
by alien rulers in order to consolidate 
and defend their own regime. 


Indeed, in the long run the same 
changes result with or without conquest, 
for a conqueror has to make the same 
structural changes and establish a bu- 
reaucracy as the defenders. The chief 
differences between a self-defending so- 
ciety and one under colonial rule con- 
cern the speed of transformation—which 
varies with the character of both the 
traditional and the conquering society 
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—and the identity of the chief beneficia- 
ries, a native elite in the first instance, 
and alien elites in the second. 


A society which re-asserts its inde- 
pendence by throwing off colonial rule 
again faces the same problems of de- 
fense that confront a society never sub- 
ject to alien conquest. It can only 
maintain its independence by utilizing 
—and further extending—the basic bu- 
reaucratic structure established by the 
imperial regime. Even where former 
alien administrators are replaced whole- 
sale by native officials, the former ad- 
ministrative system tends to be retain- 
ed. Of course, it tends to be modified 
in time—but every bureaucracy under- 
goes processes of growth and change, 
whether it be indigenous or alien. 


What has been said about administra- 
tive transformations applies, of course, 
to the military as well as the civil bu- 
reaucracy. Indeed, because the origin 
of the transformation is typically a mili- 
tary threat, it is probably safe to say 
that the changes tend to begin in the 
military sector more frequently than in 
the civilian sector of the bureaucracy. 


3. The Contract System. A more in- 
direct, but in the long-run perhaps more 
basic, response to the foreign threat 
takes the form of efforts to prevent dis- 
putes with the aliens, or at least to keep 
them from becoming pretexts for armed 
intervention. 


Foreign powers, and especially the 
more industrialized ones, are interested 
primarily in extending the trade net- 
work which supports the expansion and 
development of their economies. Such 
expansion is not necessarily in conflict 
with the interest of their trading part- 
ners—indeed, their interests may be 
complementary. The greatest volume of 


trade of the most industrialized coun- 
tries, contrary to a widely accepted 
myth, is with other free industrial so- 
cieties. 


However, in making and enforcing 
contracts—a requisite for any industrial 
system—some disputes are always bound 
to arise. These disputes may be settled 
in an organized way through the rule 
of law—i.e., with an impartial govern- 
ment acting as umpire. 

In a traditional society, however, in- 
ter-personal relationships are governed 
predominantly by status, not contract, 
and existing rules of conduct tend to 
be either of the local, customary type, 
varying from place to place, or design- 
ed as commands of rulers to maintain 
the viability of their regimes. 


Foreign traders who seek to promote 
developmental enterprises in such a set- 
ting inevitably become involved in sharp 
differences of opinion and interest with 
members of the local population. If they 
enjoy the political backing of a power- 
ful foreign government, military inter- 
vention may follow. Hence a wis. ruler 
in a traditional society seeks to avoid 
the threat of conquest by minimizing 
this danger. 


An early but, in the long run, im- 
practicable policy is that of “exclusion,” 
whereby the occasion for such conflicrs 
of interest do not arise. The dynamics 
of industrialism, however, are such that 
no society, however well disciplined, 
could long prevent its intrusion. 


A way of temporizing and hence re- 
cucing the possibility of conflict is to 
grant concessions and extraterritoriality 
—i.e., to create foreign islands, geogra- 
phically and functionally, in which the 
alien business interests could operate 
under their own system of law, contracts 
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and property rights. Such a policy also 
delays the necessity for basic transfor- 
mations in the legal and social structure 
of the threatened society, but in the 
long-run it also does not succeed, since 
developmental forces begin to infiltrate 
from the concessions throughout the bo- 
dy of the society. Hence ultimately the 
self-transformation of the traditional so- 
ciety cannot be avoided. 


The most effective approach to the 
threat posed by the industrial society 
is self-imposed reform through the 
adoption of a contract system, the im- 
position of a new legal and juridical 
regime. Such a regime may, of course, 
be applied selectively—i.e., to certain 
areas and functions—but it gradually 
extends its scope as more and more peo- 
ple begin to take advantage of rights 
established by legislation and as lawyers, 
specialists in this new system, begin to 
be produced. Natives begin to demand 
as “rights” what were initially designed 
as techniques for keeping the aliens in 
order. 


While a painful transition period en- 
sues—what may be called the status- 
contract nexus, involving incompatible 
demands made in terms of effective sta- 
tus rights clashing with formal contract 
rights—the introduction of contract pro- 
cedures and safeguards begins to trans- 
form the whole social and economic 
structure, all the way from the nature 
of the marriage vows to the emergence 
of associations and the re-organization 
of the bureaucracy. Gradually the gov- 
ernmental structure is re-oriented in 
terms of constitutional ideas, the rights 
and obligations of citizens and public 
servants, the roles of offices and official 
positions, of legislatures, politicians, and 
cabinets, displacing former ideas of di- 


vine right to rule and traditional obli- 
gations to the rulers. 


4. The Public Service State. The con- 
comitants to these basic social transfor- 
mations are innumerable, and lead in- 
exorably to the public service state. 
From its largely ceremonial and defen- 
sive role in the traditional society, the 
government begins to provide and reg- 
ulate a wide range of activities calcu- 
lated to support the public welfare as 
well as defend the society against for- 
eign attack. 


Public health facilities, for example, 
first introduced into the army to pre- 
vent diseases that undermine morale 
and fighting power, gradually spread as 
more and more levels of the population 
demand modern medical services. 


The standardization and improvement 
of commodities for export requires the 
development of research laboratories, 
imposition of grading standards and 
agreement on weights and measures. 
Improved monetary systems, banking 
and credit facilities, regulation of foreign 
exchange, accompany the extension of 
transportation and communication net- 
works. Railroads, highways, airlines, 
post-offices, telephone and telegraph, ra- 
dio services are established with all their 
corresponding construction, maintenance 
and regulatory activities, in which eco- 
nomic and defense objectives are inex- 
tricably mingled. 


The establishment and operation of 
these specialized activities require the 
training of technical and professional 
personnel, both abroad, and in new 
schools patterned after foreign models. 


This new education also begins to 
create new demands. The foreign cul- 
tural and economic systems begin to 
appear intrinsically attractive to the for- 
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eign educated elite (or intelligentsia) 
of the developing society. Hence they 
begin to add to the pressures generat- 
ed from the desire to defend traditional 
culture from new forces based on a posi- 
tive demand for selected characteristics 
of the alien culture. 


Inevitably all these changes are cost- 
ly. One cannot build hospitals, rail- 
roads, schools, radio stations, air ports, 
laboratories, power stations, dams, etc. 
without large expenditures. 


If productivity could keep pace with 
the expanding costs of government, it 
might be possible for a transitional so- 
ciety to finance its new public activities 
without too great difficulty. Unfortun- 
ately, however, in transitional (prisma- 
tic) societies, production may not keep 
pace with the growing cost of govern- 
ment and per capita productivity may 
even decline, so that terrific tension 
arises between expenditure needs and 
revenues. 


5. The Dependency Syndrome. The 
difficulties which arise out of this ten- 
sion would be serious enough in them- 
selves, but they are compounded by fur- 
ther difficulties which both aggravate 
and are aggravated by the tension. 


The basic structure of the prismatic 
society is strongly inclined toward the 
“dependency syndrome.” 2 This is a con- 
dition in which a series of inter-related 
forces, which appear whenever develop- 
mental processes are launched in a tra- 
ditional society, tend to bring about a 
cumulative decline in productivity and 
an increase in social tensions, i.e., the 
typical features of a bazaar-canteen 
economy. As may be expected from the 


2For an explanation of this phenomenon, 
and extended discussion of the concepts dis- 
cussed below, see “The Bazaar-Canteen Mo- 
del,” op. cit., pp. 35-49. 
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theory of circular causation, the opera- 
tions of government tend to reflect the 
dynamics of the dependency syndrome, 
and at the same time reinforce its evil 
effects. The reasons become clear if we 
examine each of the major character- 
istics of the “bazaar-canteen” economy. 


Pariah-elite capitalism has been de- 
fined in terms of the insecure status of 
a pariah entrepreneur group compelled 
to purchase security and access to the 
market, and of an elite (and bureaucra- 
tic) capitalist group able to capitalize 
on its power to acquire wealth without 
making any corresponding contribution 
to total national production. The rela- 
tionship between these two groups 
makes it extremely difficult to bring 
about an effective transformation of the 
structure of the bureaucracy from a pre- 
bendary to a salaried basis. 


In the first place, the opportunities 
for extra-legal income open to the elite 
capitalist are extremely attractive, while 
the expansion of government services 
and increase in the size of the bureau- 
cracy without corresponding power of 
revenues results in a decline in real 
purchasing power of salaries, usually as 
a result of accompanying inflationary 
trends. 


In the second place, the very act of 
selling protection to the pariah capital- 
ist gives the elite a vested interest in 
maintaining pariah insecurity, and hence 
undermines the sources of productivity 
by making it too risky for the entrepen- 
eur to invest his savings in long-term, 
industrial enterprises. Thus the pariah- 
elite relationship tends to slow down the 
increases in production which would 
make possible larger revenues and hence 
better salaries for officials. The same 
relationship also interferes with efficient 
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management of public enterprises, and 
thereby prevents their use as a means 
of simultaneously increasing production 
and bringing more revenues to the gov- 
ernment in the form of profits. 


The pariah-elite capitalist structure, 
then, both limits the revenues available 
to government and obstructs increases 
in productivity which would expand the 
sources of government revenue. 


At the same time the pariah-elite re- 
lationship increases social tensions by 
accentuating inequitable distribution of 
wealth as between the dependent elite 
and the subject population, with the pa- 
riah group serving as instrument and 
scape-goat for this tendency. In turn, 
social tensions necessitate further in- 
creases in the overhead costs of govern- 
ment for social defense as seen in the 
expansion of military forces beyond the 
foreign defense needs of the country, 
the enlargement of domestic police ser- 
vices, growing costs of social welfare 
programs, lengthening dockets in the 
courts, etc. 


Price indeterminacy, resulting from 
the mixture of “arena” and “market” 
factors in the bazaar and canteen, is 
reflected in financial administration in 
the different degrees to which influential 
as contrasted with non-influential citi- 
zens pay their taxes, inconsistency in 
the ratio between work performed by of- 
ficials and agencies and the salaries and 
budget items given them, and variations 
in the degree to which controls over ex- 
penditures are enforced. The obvious 
inequities in these situations increase re- 
sentment and mutual hostilities between 
tax-payers, civil servants, and the pub- 
lic, thus intensifying social tension. 


Intrusive access of the entrepreneur 
to the elite results in low prestige and 


limited demand for entrepreneurial 
jobs, high prestige and great demand 
for direct admission to elite status, es- 
pecially by appointment and election to 
public office. The results reinforce our 
previous hypotheses, since extreme 
pressure for government jobs leads to 
overstaffing and lowered real income for 
civil servants, while opportunities for 
industrial expansion remain unrealized 
due to the shortage of personnel of the 
right type. 

The status-contract nexus manifests it- 
self in difficulties in collecting taxes at 
assessed rates, discrepancies between 
figures given in contracts, plantillas, 
vouchers, etc. and the actual amounts of 
money transferred. Hence all financial 
transactions of government suffer a de- 
gree of illusory precision in which ef- 
fective receipts are different from formal 
receipts, and effective disbursements va- 
ry from formal disbursements. 


The operations of prismatic financial 
administration, then, reflect the condi- 
tions of the dependency complex in the 
bazaar-canteen economy, and at the 
same time reinforce these conditions, 
tending to depress productivity and in- 
crease social tensions. 

The marketization of the economy 
makes it possible for the government to 
appropriate a larger share of the pro- 
duction of the basic agricultural popu- 
lation, but at the same time, through 
the enforcement of laws on contracts, 
money-lending and rents, the construc- 
tion of public works, extension of the 
money system, etc. the opportunities 
grow for a dependent elite to increase 
its wealth, without making correspond- 
ing contribution to the growth of na- 
tional income. The very changes which 
are necessary to strengthen the defenses 
of a traditional society against militant 
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imperialism also introduce the elite to 
the advantages and temptations of in- 
dustrial products, while undermining the 
traditional religio-political basis for 
mass acceptance of their privileges. 


These general characterizations of the 
financial relationships between govern- 
ment and prismatic society may be seen 
in more detail if we look in turn at the 
special character of revenue, budget, and 
expenditures administration. 


B. Tributary Taxation 


The system of taxation established in 
a prismatic society to mobilize support 
for more powerful military defense and 
expanded welfare services is basically 
conditioned by the bazaar-canteen eco- 
nomy—i.e., its production base remains 
relatively small, and the revenues which 
are obtained from this production are 
based on incomplete assessments, in- 
equitable collection, and “regressive” 
rate structures. They therefore accent- 
uate the crisis in production and in so- 
cial relationships which originally creat- 
ed the revenue problem. 


We may look at the revenue problem 
from the perspective of the main groups 
of tax-payers. 


The elite have power enough to pre- 
vent substantial taxation of themselves 
as a group, and influence enough to in- 
hibit collection of the few taxes that 
may be assessed against them. Hence 
the main sources of revenue in the ba- 
zaar-canteen economy are the pariahs 
and the masses (the subject popula- 
tion). 

1. The Big Squeeze. The shortage of 
public funds and the assumed affluence 
of the pariah capitalists naturally lead 
to attempts by government to tax them 
severely. The pariah, lacking security 


in both person and wealth, seeks to 
protect himself by concealing the ex- 
tent of his wealth. Unlike the elite de- 
pendent, he cannot afford lavish display 
unless, by chance, he is so wealthy that 
he can afford to buy total political pro- 
tection. Only the really big pariah, the 
millionaire, the “tycoon,” can afford this 
pattern of consumption. 


The typical pariah behavior, there- 
fore, is austerity and _ secretiveness. 
Thereby he not only accumulates more 
capital for the expansion of his under- 
takings, but deceives the tax-collector. 
When the tax-collector comes close to 
an assessment of his savings, he has to 
be paid off. The revenue service, aware 
of concealment, tends to set tax rates 
at confiscatory levels, for it lacks the 
factual basis for a more realistic as- 
sessment. Moreover, the pariah as a 
despised and hated group, lacking le- 
gitimate access to power, cannot defend 
itself at the formal level of law and 
tax rates. 


The battle of the tax-collector against 
the pariah therefore, aggravates the 
dual problem of declining productivity 
and social tensions. The insecurity of 
the pariah compels him to conceal his 
savings, and rely on rapid-turnover tran- 
sactions which maximize quick profits 
without adding to productivity. To 
make long-term investments would un- 
necessarily expose him to penalizations. 


Price indeterminacy reinforces the un- 
derlying reasons for the perverse strug- 
gle between pariah and revenue of- 
ficer. So long as goods and services 
are sold at a variety of rates, depend- 
ing on the personal and political rela- 
tionships between sellers and buyers, 
uncertainties arise as to the basis for 
calculating taxes. 
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The seller, for example, will state his 
income on the basis of minimal prices 
received, while the collector makes his 
estimates on the basis of maximal 
prices. Resistance to tax collection thus 
reinforces habits which safeguard the 
secrets of entreprenuership: minimal re- 
liance on record-keeping, dependence on 
memory, use of foreign languages, cal- 
culating devices which leave no record, 
avoidance of the cash register and of 
price marking. 


The mystique of entrepreneurial se- 
crecy, in turn, puts a premium on the 
loyalty of employees to owners, and 
hence favors the employment of rela- 
tives rather than outsiders. As a re- 
sult it is hard for large-scale corporate 
enterprises in which competence rather 
than personal ties provides the basis 
of recruitment. The tax gatherer’s 
struggle with the pariah capitalist, then, 
raises the cost of collection, and per- 
petuates price indeterminacy and low 
productivity, factors which in turn also 
hamper the government’s efforts to in- 
crease its revenues. 


By the same token, social tensions 
are also increased. To avoid confis- 
catory taxation, in the absence of legi- 
timate access to power, the pariah is 
compelled to resort to corrupt means. 
Insofar as the bureaucracy is not suf- 
ficiently disciplined or paid to resist 
temptation, it is open to corruption. 
Public reports of corruption also arise, 
even exaggerating the actual scale of 
the problem. No doubt some of those 
who accept “bribes” are among the most 
vigorous in their denunciation of the 
corrupting influence of the pariah group, 
thereby hoping to divert attention from 
their own mis-deeds. The pariah cap- 
italists will also spread complaints about 
their victimization. 


Thus social tensions, in the form of 
inter-communal hostility, are generated 
and strengthened. The basis for reci- 
procal cooperation between entrepren- 
eurs and government officials, needed 
to increase the national income, is ob- 
structed. 


2. The Raw Deal. Because of the pol- 
itical difficulties in collecting taxes from 
the dependent elite, and the administra- 
tive difficulties in collecting from the pa- 
riah entrepreneur, the government in a 
bazaar-canteen society tends to rely most 
heavily for revenue on indirect taxes 
which rest chiefly on control over the 
movement of goods. 


The easiest such tax to collect, and 
the most popular, is the customs duty, 
based on imports and exports. The “oc- 
troi,” or tax on internal movement of 
goods, can be a source of strength to 
local officials, and hence may be des- 
troyed to safeguard the centralization 
of power. Alternatively, if the central 
government can capture the octroi, it 
may be retained. 


Other special taxes on commodities 
and localized services may be collected 
without too great difficulties such as on 
alcohol, opium, tobacco, gambling, thea- 
ters, etc. The more developed and in- 
dustrialized the society becomes, the 
greater become the number of oppor- 
tunities for indirect taxes on the own- 
ership and operation of vehicles, display 
of signs, registration of business con- 
cerns, “stamp taxes” on documents re- 
cording contracts, loans, receipts, etc. 


Obviously many variations in the pat- 
tern of tax assessment and collection 
are possible, but the dynamics of the 
bazaar-canteen economy makes it par- 
ticularly difficult to collect “progressive,” 
direct taxes, and relatively easier to col- 
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lect regressive, indirect taxes. Even in- 
direct taxes are subject to indetermin- 
acy, as, for example, when the goods 
accompanying an influential person en- 
tering the country are exempted from 
duty whereas the goods of an unin- 
fluential person are taxed at the maxi- 
mum rate. 


A widely popular “indirect” tax takes 
the form of government “monopolies” 
—especially in the production and sale 
of alcohol, opium, tobacco, petroleum, 
matches, etc. Although the need to reg- 
ulate may be offered as a reason, it is 
chiefly the substantial monopoly pro- 
fits which can be made with minimal 
costs which makes this technique attrac- 
tive to prismatic governments. Another 
type of quasi-monopoly is the govern- 
ment lottery or sweep-stakes which can 
become a very large business indeed, 
and thrives where the security of pro- 
ductive investment is low, desperate 
hopes for a quick “profit” on a gamble 
high. 

Extreme reliance on these indirect 
forms of taxation tend to inhibit the 
growth of productivity and increase so- 
cial tensions. 

Because of their regressive character, 
such taxation reduces the buying power 
of the great bulk of the population, but 
it does not restrict the capacity of the 
dependent elite to indulge in conspi- 
cuous consumption. The resulting im- 
balance in the pattern of consumer de- 
mand reinforces all the symptoms of 
the dependency syndrome: excessive 
imports of luxury goods for a small elite 
market; impoverishment of the subject 
population and extinction of the market 
for mass-produced basic consumer goods; 
growing envy and resentment against 
the elite; and growing contempt for, 
fear and suppression of, the masses. 


Thus the typical pattern of tributary 
taxation, which reflects the dynamics of 
the bazaar and canteen, reciprocally re- 
inforces negative development, declining 
productivity and growing tensions. 


3. The Fallacy of Statism. In addition 
to lowering the productive base from 
which revenues can be taken, tributary 
taxation contributes indirectly to the 
increasing demand for government ex- 
penditures which we have called the 
“crisis of rising costs.” 


For example, insofar as tributary tax- 
ation reinforces declining productivity 
in the private sector, it produces a com- 
pensating demand for more public in- 
vestment. Public capital is expected to 
fill the gap left by the supposed unwill- 
ingness of private entrepreneur to save 
for productive investment, the so-call- 
ed phenomenon of “timid capital,” a 
timidity that results from the institu- 
tionalized penalization of the pariah cap- 
italist, more than from any intrinsic re- 
luctance to save or invest. 


Lowered productivity also increases 
the demand for public employment to 
“accomodate” a growing number of in- 
telligentsia who are unable to find po- 
sitions in the “private sector.” The num- 
ber of positions in private employment 
is, of course, limited because the socio- 
economic structure stresses personal lo- 
yalty as a primary criterion for employ- 
ment, as well as because the total num- 
ber of jobs for anyone remains small. 


Growing social tensions further in- 
crease the demand for public expendi- 
ture, since programs of social welfare, 
police and military security, propagan- 
da and censorship, etc. may largely arise 
from the need to suppress and distract 
dissident and oppositionist movements 
hostile to the group in power. 
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The squeeze between income and de- 
mand for expenditures, between the 
growing size of the bureaucracy as con- 
trasted with the inelasticity of the bud- 
get, results in declining incomes for civil 
servants as measured by the purchasing 
power of their salaries. Of course, the 
decline is more likely to take place 
through inflation than through any for- 
mal reduction of salaries. The typical 
pattern would be slowly rising salary 
schedules, but more rapidly rising price 
structures. The decline in real salary 
income for public officials further ag- 
gravates the problems of corruption and 
the difficulty in collecting taxes. 


The increase of the government bud- 
get in order to provide for public in- 
vestment, increased employment and 
programs to cope with social tension 
tends, however, to aggravate rather than 
alleviate these difficulties. If the pariah- 
elite complex is responsible for low pro- 
ductivity in the first place, then funds 
spent through “public investment” will 
tend to be mis-used by the elite cap- 
italists who see in them a further op- 
portunity for self-enrichment. Declining 
bureaucratic salaries and over-staffing 
aggravate corruption. Welfare measures 
of the “hand-out” or “dole” type 
strengthen an attitude of passive depen- 
dence on governmental initiative, while 
police measures aggravate hostility and 
resentment. 


Public enterprise operates most suc- 
cessfully in a market society which pro- 
tects property rights and maximizes the 
incentives for productivity. Thus the 
success of private capital ensures also 
the success of public enterprise—the 
failure of pariah capital results frorm 
causes which also doom government in- 
vestments. This is not an argument 
against public enterprise. For various 


reasons, some kinds of investment may 
be better handled through public than 
private capital. But if private capital 
cannot prosper in a society, it is unlike- 
ly that public capital will thrive either. 
Hence statism may be regarded as a 
symptom rather than a solution to the 
problems of negative development in a 
prismatic society. And the relationship 
of circular causation also prevails in the 
sense that tributary taxation indirectly 
leads to statism, and statism reinforces 
the tributary character of public re- 
venues. 


C. Budgetary Arena 


The pressures which have been 
sketched in regard to revenue admin- 
istration have corresponding effects on 
the budgetary process. A budget is a 
mechanism which may be used, ideally, 
to allocate available funds so as to car- 
ry out, with maximal efficiency, an or- 
ganization’s policies. The degree to 
which budgets are used for this purpose 
varies, of course, but the latest tech- 
niques of “performance budgeting” are 
supposed to provide the best means yet 
available. 


In every government budget-making 
also takes the form of a struggle for 
funds by competing agencies. Success 
for one may mean failure for another, 
since there is not enough money in the 
treasury to satisfy everyone. 


Where the political structure provides 
a reasonably effective mechanism for 
transmuting social interests into public 
policy, agencies must compete for bud- 
get allocations through striving to satis- 
fy their clienteles, thereby winning 
their political support for needed bud- 
get. Ideally the budget represents an 
optimal allocation of available funds to 
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meet the needs and demands of the 
public (clienteles). 

In a fused traditional society where 
the public treasury is, in any event, re- 
latively small, formal budgeting pro- 
cesses are scarcely necessary. The ruler 
allocates this limited treasury chiefly so 
as to consolidate the political support 
or loyalty to him of the elite (officials 
or lesser chieftains). 

In a prismatic society, however, the 
increase of government functions and 
growth in size of the treasury makes 
this archaic system no longer function- 
al. Nevertheless, the machinery or po- 
litical pressures for formulating general 
or “universalistic” policies and translat- 
ing them into budgetary terms remains 
weak, whereas “particularistic” interests 
predominate in budget making.’ 

Among the variety of reasons, which 
may be traced to all aspects of a pris- 
matic society, are those related specific- 
ally to its economic structure. 

1. The Protagonists. The private en- 
trepreneurial sector of the prismatic 
society is, as we have seen, predominant- 
ly composed of pariah capitalists. As 
members of a deviant community, the 
pariah capitalists are denied legitimate 
channels of access to the political pro- 
cess so that they cannot participate in 
shaping public policies which protect 
their entrepreneurial interests. By the 
same reasoning, they cannot provide 
budgetary rewards for agencies whose 
task it is to aid them. 

Typically the government departments 
cr agencies devoted to commerce are 
starved of funds, or dedicated to the 
policing and suppression, rather than 
the support of entrepreneurial interests. 


3 See the author’s “Politics, Policies and 
Personnel,” Occasional Papers, P-1, G-l, 


Man'‘la: Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines, 1959. 


The pariah capitalist has no alternative 
but the “direct” “corrupt” approach to 
the official—a course which by-passes 
the budget, which makes it advantageous 
for a bureaucrat to have an official pol- 
icy of penalization for his clientele so 
that he can profiteer from making ex- 
ceptions to the rule. The pressures are 
the reverse of those normally assumed 
for public servant-clientele relations in 
the literature on public administration. 

The mass of the peasant and working 
population is poorly organized for pol- 
itical action, and lacks effective means 
for articulating their interests, or re- 
warding through the budgetary process 
those government agencies that serve 
their interests. Again weakness of 
clientele demand is reflected in the: bud- 
get process. 

Perhaps the nearest to an effectively 
organized political group is the depen- 
dent elite. Their interests may take the 
form of support for government pol- 
icies which safeguard public order 
through military and police, enforce the 
collection of rents, maintenance of low 
prices for agricultural products, and 
government salaries which may be ex- 
tended without curtailing their privi- 
leges appreciably. They might favor, 
for example, efforts to increase agricul- 
tural production through seed, fertilizer, 
irrigation, and other technical programs 
but not through basic changes in the 
pattern of land ownership or the price- 
structure of agricultural products. 


The major specific interest of the de- 
pendent elite, however, is job opportu- 
nities for their members and supporters 
and use of government positions to pro- 
tect and enhance their wealth. Hence 
the elite—and they may be found among 
the top bureaucrats themselves, as wel 
as among legislators, prominent land 
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owners and professionals—favor the al- 
location of funds so as to provide a 
maximum number of positions, and to 
apply public services in such a way as 
to favor their supporters. 


Moreover, rival political leaders or 
factions favor budgetary processes which 
offer them maximum influence in mak- 
ing appointments, and in affecting ad- 
ministration, not so much in shaping 
general policies as in the application of 
policies to their friends and partisans. 
Understandably, therefore, the budget is 
used to increase the number of positions 
in government service, even at the ex- 
pense of effective performance. Favor- 
itism, price indeterminacy in salaries, 
is sustained. Bargains between admin- 
istrators and politicians are struck in 
terms of budget items for jobs instead 
of programs. In extreme cases, the elite 
is composed almost exclusively of bu- 
reaucrats. Naturally they then win a free 
hand to allocate funds to themselves on 
the basis of their relative influence (or 
power). 

Ironically, those with the most wealth, 
who contribute proportionally least 
through the system of tributary taxation, 
are able to exploit the budgetary pro- 
cess to augment further their own ability 
to amass wealth. Thus in the budget- 
ary arena the forces and relationships 
manifest in tributary taxation are rein- 
forced. 


The exact budgeting techniques used 
for this purpose vary considerably, de- 
pending on the sources from which the 
system was derived. But almost any 
technique of budgeting may be twisted 
or distorted to achieve the ends in view. 
If a line item budget is employed, for 
example, it is obviously easy to use pol- 
itical approval or rejection of particular 
lines as a means of bringing specific of- 


ficials into line with the particularistic 
interests of individual politicans or pow- 
erful bureaucrats. If a “performance” 
or program type budget is employed, it 
is possible to make lumpsum appropria- 
tions to favored agency chiefs with the 
understanding that they will be used to 
strenghten the position of specific groups 
or individuals. The “cost accounting” 
basis of programming remains nebulous 
—whether because of lack of skilled 
personnel—or intentionally. 


In other words, budgeting tends to be 
a set of techniques whereby the dom- 
inant tendencies in a political-economic- 
social system are organized for the al- 
location of available wealth. 


If the dominant forces are organized 
—as in a refracted society—so as to pro- 
tect and serve the interests of a mar- 
ket system and an extra-bureaucratic 
elite, then budgeting will be used to al- 
locate wealth in such a way as to maxi- 
mize desired outputs in terms of given 
amounts of available wealth (revenue). 
The exact system or techniques of bud- 
geting used will be secondary, but those 
systems which can be most easily used 
to maximize productivity and adminis- 
trative output will be favored. 

2. Their Encounters. By contrast, if 
the dominant forces of a society are 
structured—as in a prismatic society— 
so as to reduce productivity and ag- 
gravate inequities in the distribution of 
wealth, and increase social tensions, a 
mere change in the method of budget- 
ing will not produce a basic change in 
the allocation of resources so as to raise 
productivity or improve public admin- 
istration. Indeed, any budgetary system 
can be used to accentuate negative as 
well as positive development. 

Since any budgetary system used in 
a prismatic society will tend to be cap- 
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tured by the dominant forces in the sys- 
tem, improved techniques designed to 
encourage and permit effective and ef- 
ficient program execution become ef- 
fective only to the extent that corres- 
ponding changes in the dominant social 
and political pressures favor increased 
rather than decreased productivity. 


Of course, insofar as some budgeting 
techniques lend themselves more readily 
to the particularistic purposes of a pris- 
matic society’s dependent elite, they will 
be preferred over others which are nut 
so easily adapted to their purposes. 
However, if expediency, such as the 
prospects of obtaining foreign aid with 
accompanying increases in the number 
of positions and perquisites, intervene, 
it is quite likely that new and “im- 
proved” types of budgeting might be 
introduced, but they would not be used 
effectively unless adapted to or recon- 
ciled with the particularistic interest of 
the elite. 


If basic social and structural changes 
are taking place in a society, marked 
by increasing productivity and more 
equitable distribution of wealth, then 
improvements in budgeting methods can 
be used to reinforce these changes, i.e., 
to strengthen the spread effect in the 
economy. Social and political changes 
make possible significant budgetary 
reforms which, in turn, speed up social 
and political progress. The point to 
emphasize, however, is that a budget 
cannot be understood as a thing apart, 
or something of intrinsic meaning, but 
rather as an essential part of a larger 
whole, whose meaning can be fully 
grasped only in its total context. An 
ecological approach is as necessary for 
an understanding of the budget, as for 
any other aspect of government admin- 
istration and finance. 


D. Stymied Accounting 


As has been noted earlier in this pa- 
per, the traditional system of govern- 
n.ental expenditures could be character- 
ized as a “trickle down” system. In the 
process a large part of the limited pub- 
lic treasury tended to be appropriated 
by top officials at the expense of those 
lower down. 


In the process of reorganization to 
provide for a larger and more firmly 
controlled bureaucracy, this system for 
expenditures became as hopelessly in- 
adequate as the “trickle up” system for 
providing revenues. In both instances, 
specialized structures became necessary, 
including a treasury and finance unit to 
disburse funds, and a variety of account- 
ing and auditing units to keep records 
of expenditures, and check their veracity 
and justifiability. 


Many procedures and methods of or- 
ganizing these functions are possible, 
with variable degrees of precision and 
effectiveness. In an industrially devel- 
oped (refracted) society, the aim of these 
procedures is not only to prevent mis- 
appropriation of funds, but to provide 
“management” with operating tools for 
the regulation and control of operations 
in the interest of maximal effectiveness 
and efficiency. Thus expenditures con- 
trol, along with budgeting and revenue 
policies, provide not only means to ac- 
quire and spend funds, but also means 
to accomplish social goals, including the 
regulation and positive development of 
the economy. 


Where the political and social pres- 
sures for positive development are weak, 
as in a prismatic society, the systems 
of accounting and auditing tend to be 
used mainly for the custodial function 
of safeguarding the use of funds, or 
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even as a power base for controlling 
the activities of the spenders, but not 
any great degree as aids to effective 
management. Insofar as the policies and 
program goals of government are ina- 
dequately defined and poorly motivated, 
it is not hard to see why these auxilia- 
ry uses of accounting and auditing pro- 
cedures should be poorly developed. 
Moreover, the weakness of these. sec- 
ondary aspects of expenditures control 
contributes also to negative develop- 
ment. 


The need to protect and conserve 
public funds against powerful tempta- 
tions, dictated by poverty and very low 
salaries for public servants, motives ex- 
treme elaboration of accounting, pre- 
auditing, post-auditing, and other check- 
ing and double-checking procedures to 
safeguard government money. Signa- 
tures pile on signatures, new agencies 
are created to check and verify the ex- 
penditures of old agencies. Local gov- 
ernment units cannot spend without 
complex authorizations by headquarters 
and central government units. 


1. Ambiguous Implications. This com- 
plex proliferation of expenditures con- 
trols no doubt helps guarantee that 
funds are spent according to accepted 
procedures and for approved purposes. 
However, they are also utilized to ful- 
fill other functions in a prismatic society 
and bazaar-canteen economy, functions 
which aggravate the dependency com- 
plex, and do not serve very well to pro- 
mote general efficiency or effectiveness 
in program execution. 


As already indicated, a powerful in- 
centive in the bazaar-canteen economy is 
to provide an ever increasing number of 
positions on the public payroll to re- 
lieve the problems of un- and under- 
employment. Increasing proliferation of 
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expenditures control points and proce- 
dures serves this purpose. At the same 
time the frustrating delays which they 
impose on program execution lead to a 
loss of drive and effectiveness, and im- 
pede close coordination and scheduling 
of activities. Insofar as political de- 
mand for programs is weak, this may not 
be considered a great loss. The over- 
all social cost of these program delays 
and obstructions, however, plus the ad- 
ditional expense of employing supernu- 
merary personnel, may be much greater 
than the savings effected by the preven- 
tion of corruption in expenditures. 


Perhaps an even more serious consid- 
eration in the proliferation of expendi- 
tures controls is the opportunity it of- 
fers to some individuals to increase their 
effective power. On the pretext of ve- 
rifying the legality of expenditures, they 
in fact interpose their personal judg- 
ment as to the desirability of expen- 
ditures, i.e, releasing funds for their 
patrons and proteges but holding them 
up for those who belong to rival groups. 
In this way expenditures control units 
tend to become powerful centers of in- 
fluence and illicit “policy” making. 


According to the principle of “agglo- 
meration of values,” control over ex- 
penditures provides opportunities for 
personal enrichment as well as—or as 
a consequence of—the effective power it 
also confers. To expedite the proces- 
sing of papers the services of a “spe- 
cialist” or “expediter” become neces- 
sary. Such specialists may be formally 
employed as part of the official system, 
or more usually they may be paid in- 
formally to speed paper work on be- 
half of their clients. Secrecy neces- 
sarily marks much of this procedure 
inasmuch as it is contrary to law and 
regulation, but its result must be—to a 
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greater or lesser degree—the personal 
enrichment of those in a position to re- 
lease or withhold public funds at any 
of the innumerable stages through which 
requisitions and vouchers pass. 


2. Loopholes and License. The great- 
est opportunities for enrichment, how- 
ever, arise from the use of funds which 
have passed beyond, or have not yet en- 
tered, the elaborate control machinery. 
Consider, for example, the opportunities 
inherent in all government purchases 
in an economy marked by price indeter- 
minacy. The “list price” of commodities 
is likely to be quite different from the 
discount price which a seller is willing 
to offer any large-scale and influential 
buyer. The seller has no option but 
to pass on to the buyer a “commission” 
or “kick-back,” especially if the buyer 
states that he will encounter certain “ne- 
cessary expenses” in obtaining approval 
of the purchase order, expenses which 
he could scarcely be expected to finance 
out of his own pocket. An agent’s or 
comprador’s commission is, after all, uni- 
versally paid at every level of transac- 
tion in the bazaar-canteen economy, so 
there is no reason to think that it would 
not be equally available to the govern- 
ment’s buying agent. 

To overcome this trap, the govern- 
ment may decide to use a public bid- 
ding procedure, only to discover that 
contracts made to the “lowest bidder” 
may involve higher prices than those 
routinely available on the market. An 
investigator would discover that the bid- 
ders routinely add a percentage to their 
usual price for the cost of making a bid, 
and reach prior agreement among them- 
selves as to who should win, perhaps 
dividing up a portion of the extra per- 
centage among themselves as compen- 
sation. 


Alternatively, the buying agent may 
be astonished to open bids considerably 
below a reasonable figure for the ex- 
pected costs of the proposed purchase. 
Again, investigation might reveal the 
bidder to be one facing financial disas- 
ter, desperately in need of funds, and 
willing to take a risk in order to ex- 
tend the life of his enterprise. Part of 
his gamble would be based on pros- 
pects of cutting corners on the speci- 
fications, relying on some carefully 
placed gifts or bribes to prevent their 
discovery. Again, the public would be 
defrauded in the expenditure, but the 
paper work would appear to show that 
all moneys had been spent legitimately. 


To overcome this type of fraud, a gov- 
ernment purchasing agency might decide 
to limit the opportunity to bid to ap- 
proved firms, black-listing those whose 
past records showed unsound practices. 
Again, new opportunities for profiteer- 
ing from influence arise, since the very 
drawing up of such a list offers a chance 
for the exchange of money and exercise 
of influence. 


In the end, as with the technique of 
budgeting employed, any set of controls 
established to police expenditures of 
public funds can be manipulated so as 
to permit those with influence to make 
extra-legal gains, and to compel those 
without influence to suffer extra-legal 
costs. Here again we see the symbolic 
relationship between the elite capitalist 
who sells his influence, and the pariah 
capitalist who must buy security and 
access. The expenditures system, in 
other words, is a product of the dyna- 
mic forces of the bazaar-canteen societ- 
ty, and in turn tends to reinforce those 
forces. In so doing, it reduces rather 


than increases the effectiveness of pub- 
lic program administration in terms of 
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available resources and social tensions 
within the bureaucracy. At the same 
time, so far as the general economy is con- 
cerned, it helps also to depress the gen- 
eral level of productivity and accentuate 
social tensions in the prismatic society. 
Projects to install “improved” methods 
of accounting and auditing, may there- 
fore, deepen rather than relieve the 
crisis of a bazaar-canteen economy. 


In every phase of financial adminis- 
tration, then, we find circular causation 
at work. Negative economic develop- 
ment in the environment tends to cap- 
ture financial administration—in © re- 
venue, budget, and expenditures sys- 
tems—and use it to reinforce its own 
salient tendencies. Positive economic 
development in the society requires re- 
inforcement from governmental finance 
based on “improved” procedures of tax 
collection, fund allocation and expendi- 
ture control, but such administrative 
“reforms” without corresponding social, 
political and economic changes turn out 
to be largely ineffective.‘ 


CONCLUSION: The Price of Progress 


The description given above pertains 
to a generalized hypothetical model, not 
to any real society such as that of the 
Philippines. The purpose of the model 
is to provide assistance in studies of the 
actual and unique conditions in any 
particular setting. Hence the usefulness 
of the model may be tested by using 
it to suggest questions and interpreta- 
tions in an empirical study of Philip- 
pine financial administration. 


4The conclusions reached here about one 
aspect of central government administra- 
tion parallel similar conclusions about the 
relationship between the economy and the 
degree of autonomy in local government pre- 
sented in the author’s “Economic Develop- 
ment and Local Administration,” Philippine 
Journal of Public Administration, Jan. 1959, 
pp. 86-146. 


Some possible applications are sug- 
gested by a casual review of the daily 
press. For example, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue was recently informed 
by the Secretary of Finance that BIR 
personnel had been helping big alien 
taxpayers to “fix” their tax problems io 
the detriment of government revenue 
collections. As a result, the Bureau ap- 
pointed a “fact-finding” committee to in- 
vestigate the charges.® 


Another example from the daily press 
is a statement by Justice Buenaventura 
Ocampo, chairman of the Presidential 
Committee on Administrative Perfor- 
mance Efficiency, at a convention of city 
and provincial auditors. Confirming re- 
ports® about “venalities” in government, 
Ocampo spoke of “many instances” of 
the following: 


1. Public officials who enter into busi- 
ness deals involving use of public 
funds, which are believed irregular, 
anomalous and unnecessary; 


2. Overpricing in procurement of 
supplies and materials for govern- 
ment offices; and 


3. Procurement of stocks much more 
than actual needs, thus spending 
public funds uselessly. 


The speaker called upon his audience 
of auditors to be unflinching in curbing 
these “corrupt practices.” In view of the 
bazaar-canteen model, however, one 
might ask whether this prescription goes 
deeply enough into the causes of “ano- 
malies” to provide an effective remedy. 


Prevalent theories of public adminis- 
tration are largely based on conditions 
in Western refracted industrialized so- 
cieties, where positive development is 
well advanced. The use of an improved 


5 Manila Chronicle, April 8, 1959. 
6 Manila Times, May 8, 1959, p. 1 
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performance budget system, for exam- 
ple, brings tangible improvements in 
program administration in these socie- 
ties. Will the same kind of budgetary 
reform bring similar improvements in 
other countries? The answer suggested 
by the model is that it will if positive 
developmental trends are launched con- 
currently, but not otherwise. Hence 
the model may lead the investigator to 
accompany his study of the budget sys- 
tem with an analysis of the ecological 
forces to which it responds, and which it 
strengthens or weakens. 

The model illustrates the proposition 
that public administration cannot mean- 
ingfully be studied apart from its eco- 
logy, an ecology that includes many as- 
pects or structures of a society, of which 
one of the most important is its econo- 
mic aspect.” 

An instructive analysis of budgeting 
problems in the Philippines by Malcom 
B. Parsons was published recently in 
the United States. Parsons identifies 
“measurement, personnel, organization, 
and the role of the legislative branch” 
as factors responsible for the failure of 
the reform to achieve hoped-for results. 
From the perspective of the bazaar- 
canteen model, these problems may 
be viewed as symptomatic of much 
deeper causal relationships character- 
istic of a prismatic society. 

The bazaar-canteen model also pro- 
vides grounds for a more optimistic in- 


7Other aspects which also need to be 
analyzed are discussed in the author’s “So- 
cial Sciences and Public Administration,” 
Philippine Journal of Public Administration, 
April, 195 

8“Performance Budgeting in the Philip- 
pines,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 
XVII, No. 3, Summer 1957, pp. 173-179. 


terpretation. The relative ease with 
which the principle of performance 
budgeting was introduced in the Philip- 
pines, and the success, even if limited, 
attained in the first efforts to use the 
new system, are no doubt considerably 
greater than might have been predicted 
in a bazaar-canteen economy. Hence we 
may suggest that, although negative 
development characterizes a good part 
of the Philippine economy, there are 
also substantial areas of positive de- 
velopment which support and are in 
turn reinforced by the introduction of 
performance budgeting. The problem of 
evaluation, in any event, is not simply 
to condemn or approve the change, but 
rather to understand it, and to com- 
prehend the extent to which it may be 
used, in conjunction with other forces, 
to strengthen the “spread” effect in the 
Philippine economy. 


Useful understanding of financial ad- 
ministration in any society, including 
the Philippines, can only be attained in 
conjunction with a more penetrating and 
realistic analysis of the economic sei- 
ting than has yet become available. In 
order to make such an analysis avail- 
able, the services of the economists, as 
well as of other social scientists, are es- 
sential, in a broadly conceived and in- 
tegrated inter-disciplinary program of 
research. We are as yet only at the be- 
ginning, in the first stage, of a much 
needed, difficult, but highly rewarding, 
program of study and research dedicated 
tc the understanding and subsequent 
improvement of public administration as 
a means toward the realization of man’s 
political, social and economic welfare. 
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Political Activities of Barrio Citizens in lloilo 





As They Affect Community Development’ 


By Trro C. Firma.ino 


Community Development Research Council 
University of the Philippines 


The Study 


Oz MAJOR DIFFICULTY OF A 
study about political behavior of 
the barrio citizens lies in the fact that 
the term politics conveys two shades of 
meaning. In its neutral sense politics 
has been defined as the “procedure by 
which a society decides where it wants 
to go.” ! As such, it embraces the acti- 
vities and institutions involved in the 
making of collective choice. To some, 
however, politics has a derogatory mean- 
ing. In the power struggle among 
groups to have their interests accepted, 
through foul or fair means, a lot of un- 
savory practices have evolved which 
now. fall under the derogatory stereo- 
type of politics being dirty, corrupt and 





*This is a slightly modified version of an 
abstract of a field study prepared by the 
author for the Community Development Re- 
search Council, University of the Philip- 
pines. The CI)RC is jointly aided by the 
Presidential Assistant on Community Dev- 
elopment, the National Economic Council, 
and the U.S. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Permission to use the mate- 


rial was obtained from the CDRC. 

1Fred W. Riggs, “Politics, Policies and 
Personnel,” Occasional Papers, P-1, G-1 
(Manila: Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines), p. 1. 





disreputable. This study attempts pri- 
marily to focus attention on the process 
of politics as a neutral term. 

This study starts with two basic as- 
sumptions: (a) that certain political 
activities of barrio citizens are deterrent 
factors to the effective implementation 
of community development programs, 
and (b) that other political activities, 
if channeled in the right direction, can 
promote the program of community de- 
velopment. But what political actions 
of the barrio people can hamper or pro- 
mote community development work? 
In what ways do they retard or enhance 
the successful implementation of the 
program? The scarcity of reliable ma- 
terials concerning the political ways of 
barrio citizens motivated this research. 

Investigations made on this study of 
political activities of barrio citizens are 
principally focused upon the following 
areas of barrio experiences: (a) voting 
and other activities concomitant to it, 
in national, local and barrio council 
elections; (b) barrio citizens’ contacts 
with government personnel, either by 
personal meetings, letters, petitions, or 
resolutions; and (c) activities and pro- 
jects of the different barrio organizations. 
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Citizens’ activities are considered pol- 
itical if they tend to influence the de- 
cisions of government officials, elective 
or appointive, on matters which direct- 
ly concern the barrio people or commu- 
nity. 


Methodology 


Data for this study were gathered 
by: (a) interviewing 20 per cent of the 
voters, selected through simple random 
sampling from each of four survey bar- 
rios; (b) observing activities of the va- 
rious organizations found in each bar- 
rio; (c) examining pertinent records of 
the different civic and social organiza- 
tions, barrio councils, municipal govern- 
ment, and government service agencies 
in the municipalities where the survey 
barrios are located; and (d) interview- 
ing key participants in certain crucial 
activities for purposes of building up 
case studies.” 


Included in this report are four bar- 
rios of Iloilo, in two of which were as- 
signed PACD (Presidential Assistant on 
Community Development) field work- 
ers. One pair of barrios (Bancal and 
Baguingin) was picked from Alimodian, 
a municipality 24.4 kilometers from the 
provincial capital, and another pair 
(Tubungan and Pandan) from Lambu- 
nao, a town 48 kilometers away from 
the city of Iloilo. The municipalities 
were selected on the basis of their dis- 
tance from the capital: the first being 
within 25 kilometers from the capital, 
and the second beyond 25 kilometers. 


It was assumed that distance from the 
capital would have some significant in- 
fluence upon the political behavior of 
the barrio people. Nearness to the cap- 


2One purpose of this study was to build 
up case studies that may vividly portray 
the political behavior of the barrio citizens. 
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ital is a factor that can facilitate contact 
by the barrio people with provincial of- 
ficials; it also determines access to the 
different media of communication. 


Likewise, it was assumed that the 
presence of community development 
workers could have effected changes in 
the behavior of the barrio citizens. 


Each pair of the four barrios had the 
following common characteristics: (a) 
approximately the same population, (b) 
similar distance from the poblacion of 
the mother municipality, and (c) situa- 
tion along the road. 


Summary of Findings 


Some political activities of the barrio 
people are rooted in certain basic at- 
titudes they have toward the govern- 
ment. Such activities are often the overt 
expressions of patterns of paternalism 
that are perpetuated partly by factors 
inherent in the barrio itself and large- 
ly by current practices in the national 
government and in society. 


Attitude of Dependence upon Gov- 
ernment Support. Evidences of the bar- 
rio people’s attitude of dependence upon 
the government are indicated by their: 
(a) conceptualization of the role of elec- 
tive government officials from the Pres- 
ident down to the mayor; (b) reasons 
given for contacting these officials; (c) 
strong “sectionalistic attitude” in elect- 
ing certain national officials, as the con- 
gressman; and (d) ideas concerning the 
solution of barrio problems. 


A considerable number of citizens in 
the barrios look up to the President, 
congressman and governor as “provid- 
ers” of barrio needs like schoolhouses, 
artesian wells, health centers and other 
improvement projects in the barrio. Ci- 
tizens’ contacts with government offi- 








t 
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cials especially the municipal mayor are 
largely for the purposes of securing per- 
sonal assistance in their search for em- 
ployment, settlement of petty quarrels, 
preparation of documents, etc. (See 
Table 1). It is not surprising that the 
main criterion for electing the mayor 
is “personal traits.” (See Table 2). 


TABLE 1 


REASONS GIVEN BY BARRIO PEOPLE 
FOR CONTACTING GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS 

All Barrios 


Number Per Cent 


Reasons“ 





1. Te ask for personal 
assistance or advice 
(employment, prepa- 
ration of documents, 
etc.) 46 66 

2. To seek settlement of 
conflicts with neighbors 11 16 

3. To make personal calls 
either to express grati- 
tude or to have informal 
conversation 7 10 

4. To work for barrio pro- 


jects 3 4 
5. To offer help 3 4 
TOTAL 70» 100 


2 Given by 61 respondents who had con- 
tacts with the officials. 

> Figure does not tally with the number 
of respondents. Some respondents gave 
more than 1 answer. 


TABLE 2 


REASONS GIVEN BY BARRIO PEOPLE 
FOR VOTING IN FAVOR OF SPECIFIC 
MAYORALTY CANDIDATES 


All Barrios 


Reasons* Number Per Cent 

1. Personal traits 43 27 
2. Experience and ad- 

ministrative ability 38 23 
3. Kinship 22 14 
4. Followed others 18 11 
5. Accomplishments 11 7 
6. Education 7 
7. Personal gratitude 5 
8. Candidate’s promise 3 
9. Personal dislike for 


opposition candidates 4 
10. Economic status 2 
11. Party affiliation | 
12. Unclassified 


(vague answer like “he 
is good.’’) 8 5 
TOTAL 162» 100 


_*Given by 92 respondents who voted du- 
ring the 1955 local elections. 


> Figure does not tally with the number 
of respondents. Some respondents gave 
more than one answer. 


The tendency of the voters in the sur- 
vey barrios to vote for a congressional 
candidate who comes from their own 
locality is another indication of their 
strong desire to acquire easily govern- 
ment aid for barrio projects. (See Ta- 
ble 3). The congressman is expected to 
accomplish more in his municipality. 
Congressional candidates generally are 
voted overwhelmingly in their own re- 
sidential towns. 


TABLE 3 


REASONS GIVEN BY BARRIO PEOPLE 
FOR VOTING FOR CONGRESSIONAL 


CANDIDATES 
All Barrios 
Reasons" Number Per Cent 
1. Sectionalistic attitude 45 29 
2. Accomplishments 38 25 
3. Followed others 17 11 
4. Personal traits 15 10 
5. Candidate’s promise 7 5 
6. Intimate with the can- 
didates 7 5 
7. Kinship 6 4 
8. Personal gratitude or 
expectation of assistance 5 3 
9. Party affiliation 4 3 
10. Experience and ad- 
ministrative ability 4 3 
11. Education 1 1 


12. Unclassified 
(vague answers like “he 
is good”) 6 4 


TOTAL 155» 103¢ 
* Given by 90 respondents who voted in the 
1957 national elections. 
» Figure does not tally with the number 


of respondents. Some respondents gave 
more than 1 answer. 


«Figure does not add up to 100 due to 
rounding. 
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With the exception of the construction 
of the artesian well, in which the peo- 
ple show group effort, and the solution 
of such individual problems as insuffi- 
cient income, the barrio citizens look up 
to the government for solution of their 
community (and sometimes personal) 
problems. Barrio citizens expect the 
government to supply them with med- 
icine, fertilizers, insecticides, farm tools, 
and other materials they need. 


Factors that Encourage Dependence. 
The high degree of dependence of bar- 
rio citizens upon the government is 
greatly encourage by the following: (a) 
the system of alloting “pork barrel’ 
funds; (b) strong family or blood ties; 
and (c) economic conditions character- 
ized by low level of income. 


“Pork barrel” funds have been used 
by candidates to attract barrio voters. 
The people in some barrios, at the start, 
showed initiative in the construction of 
school buildings and health centers, 
without the assistance of national funds. 
The school buildings were later recon- 
structed with funds appropriated by 
Congress in the form of “pork barrel” 
of the congressman under whose repre- 
sentative district the barrios were lo- 


cated. 


Blood ties strengthen the depend- 
ent attitudes of the people in the sense 
that a barrio consisting of closely rela- 
ted families can barter their votes for 
“pork barrel” funds. Majority of the 
voters interviewed expected immediate 
members of their family to follow their 
own choices of candidates. In one of the 
survey barrios the leaders capitalized 
on kinship in pushing through the re- 
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election of the incumbent mayor. The 
same leaders were able to obtain “pork 
barrel” funds for their school building 
by giving political support to certain 
candidates for Congress. 


Strong kinship feelings, however, 
should not be regarded entirely as a 
hindrance to community development. 
In fact, there are indications that or- 
ganizations thrive easily in _ barrios 
where more residents are interrelated 
by blood. Self-help projects have been 
initiated and completed through the co- 
operation of related citizens. 


Economic conditions characterized by 
lew income or high tenancy constitute 
the third factor which promotes the at- 
titude of dependence. Tenants are gen- 
erally controlled economically and pol- 
itically by their landlords. 
ple have low levels of income, few bar- 


Where peo- 


rio projects can be accomplished. The 
barrio government in such a case may 
turn outside for funds. 


Inadequacy of Information about the 
“Doings” of Government Officials —u 
Factor Militating against Barrio Citi- 
zens’ Assuming Their Political Role in 
the Community. It was observed that a 
great number of barrio voters simply 
followed others in voting for the Pres- 
ident. (See Table 4). One of the ob- 
jectives of community development in 
its broadened scope is to produce civic- 
spirited citizens, and, consequently, peo- 
ple who are conscious of their political 
role in a democratic community. Citi- 
zens who rely merely upon others in 
their choice of candidates do not as- 
sume an intelligent role in the commu- 


nity. 





: 
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TABLE 4 


REASONS GIVEN BY BARRIO PEOPLE 
FOR VOTING FOR PRESIDENTIAL 





CANDIDATES 
All Barrios 
Reasons*® Number Per Cent 
1. Followed others 34 30 
2. Expectation of the con- 
tinuance of Magsay- 
Say’s program 15 13 
3. Experience and admi- 
nistrative ability 13 11 
4. Party affiliation 9 8 
5. Expectation for improve- 
ment in the adminis- 
tration 8 7 
6. Personal traits 7 6 
7. Sectionalistic attitude 7 6 
8. Accomplishments 4 3 
9. Personal gratitude and 
expectation of personal 
assistance 3 
10. Candidate’s promise 2 2 
11. Age 2 2 
12. Education ; 1 
13. Religion 1 1 
14. Unclassified 
(vague answers like “he 
is good’’) 8 7 
TOTAL 115» 100 


@Given by 89 respondents who voted du- 
ring the 1957 national elections. 

b> Figure does not tally with the number 
of respondents. Some respondents gave 
more than 1 answer. 


This situation, however, is the out- 
growth of the citizens’ lack of knowl- 
edge of the happenings outside the bar- 
rio. (See Table 5). Whether the bar- 
rio people are to blame wholly for their 


being ill-informed of the activities of 
their officials in the province or in Ma- 
nila is debatable. There is a lack of 
printed matter circulating in the bar- 
rios. Lack of information about the 
“doings” of the officials at the different 
levels of government naturally hinders 
the growth of a militant public opinion 
on the barrio level. 


Membership in Political Parties. The 
majority of the citizens in the barrios are 
not formally affiliated with any political 
party. The non-participation of barrio 
citizens in political parties at present 
may be beneficial to community devel- 
opment. Blind partisanship can be des- 
tructive of barrio unity. However, non- 
affiliation with political parties results 
in the people’s losing their opportunity 
to participate in the selection of party 
candidates. In an ideal democratic set 
up, based upon the two-party system, 
the voters at the precinct level should 
have a voice in the nomination of can- 
didates. Through political parties, the 
people may have control over their elec- 
tive officials, especially in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 


Of course, joining political parties is 
not the only available means by which 


TABLE 5 


CLASSIFICATION OF RESPONDENTS, WITH RESPECT 
TO KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE ACTIVITIES OF 
DIFFERENT LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT 

















All Barrios 
Municipal Provincial Nationa! 
Respondents* ___Level " ___ Level Level | 
No. Jo No. % No. % 
1. Informed 56 57 3 23 23 23 
2. Not informed . 43 43 76 17 76 77 
TOTAL 99 100 99 100 99 100 





299 respondents. 
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citizens can make government officials 
responsive to the general welfare. The 
citizens can avail themselves of several 
other media of propaganda like the 
newspapers and the radio. In the mean- 
time when very few barrio citizens un- 
derstand the value of political parties, 
it seems unwise for them to become in- 
volved in political partisanship. 


Some Democratic Processes also Prac- 
ticed in the Barrios. Not all political 
activities of the barrio citizens retard 
community growth and development. It 
has been observed that the people in 
the barrios have been practising demo- 
cratic methods in running their organi- 
zations and their barrio government. 
Officers of the different civic and social 
groups are deliberately chosen through 
voting. Plans for the improvement of the 


TABLE 6 
VOTERS’ IDEAS OF THE VALUE OF 
VOTING 


All Barrios 
Number Per Cent 


_—" 


Reasons for Voting 











1. Choosing the most 


qualified official 30 32 
2. Expectation of aid for 
the barrio community 20 21 


3. Expectation of personal 
assistance from the 


winning candidates 15 16 
4. Duty as citizen 14 15 
5. To help candidate win 2 2 
6. Others (vague answers) 7 7 
7. Don’t know 6 6 

TOTAL g4b 99« 


aGiven by 85 respondents who claimed 
voting has some value to them. 

> Figure does not tally with the number 
of respondents. Some respondents gave 
more than 1 answer. 

¢ Figure does not add up to 100 due to 
rounding. 


barrio are discussed in barrio meetings 
where the majority of the citizens par- 
ticipate. The voters, except in minor in- 
stances, appear to have recognized the 
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fundamental value of voting. (See Ta- 


ble 6). 


Indications of Barrio Citizens’ Capa- 
macity to Choose Barrio Leaders. Data 
indicate that the barrio citizens have the 
capacity to select their barrio officials. 
The barrio lieutenant is chosen mostly 
cn the bases of: (a) experience and ad- 
ministrative ability, and (b) personal 
traits, especially those that evoke res- 
pect (such as, “respected,” “followed by 
the majority,” etc.). (See Table 7). 
Likewise, barrio leaders, including 
those who are to head barrio projects, 
are expected to possess similar qualifi- 
cations. (See Table 8). The barrio 
“spokesmen” who are delegated by the 
people to solicit government funds to 
finance barrio projects are leaders who 
are influential with high government oi- 
ficials. This indicates the citizens’ prac- 
tical knowledge of the persons in the 
barrio who can facilitate the release of 
government funds to step up barrio im- 
provement activities. 


TABLE 7 


ASCRIBED QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
BARRIO LIEUTENANT 
All Barrios 
Number Per Cent 


Bases of Selection@ 





1. Experience and admi- 


nistrative ability 31 58 
2. Personal traits 15 28 
3. Education 2 4 
4, Economic status 


(possession of cash in- 

come or other means - 

land or business) 1 
. Influential with govern- 

ment officials 1 
6. Others 

(vague answers like “he 
is good,” etc.) $ 6 
TOTAL 53» 100 

a Given by 41 respondents who voted du- 
ring barrio elections held to the resear- 
cher’s survey. 

> Figure does not tally with the numbe: 
of respondents. Some respondents gave 


tb 


or 
bo 





more than 1 answer. 
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TABLE 8 Knowledge of Available Technical 
ae Ge ae ae” Help. The barrio citizens are generally 
PROJECTS aware of the government personnel who 

All Barrios 


possess technical or scientific know-how 





Factors* Number Per Cent ; p 
—-——- and whose skills are available to them. 
1. P i - 
aa uule tot aes (See Table 9). They understand what 
‘ ar ac fae 46 31 specific individual or family problem can 
nistrative ability 31 21 be met with the assistance of the gov- 
3. Economic status (pos- 
session of cash income ernment technical men within their 
or other means -land or . 
business) 23 16 reach. Such awareness is necessary 
4. Official iti : 
(position’ held in the when problems arise. The spread of 
. ig Larger oma 22 15 cattle pest, for example, can be check- 
to projects 6 4 ed on time if the citizens see the vete- 


6. Influential with 








government officials 5 3 rinarian upon the first sign of the di- 
7. Leadership 3 2 gt 
8. Skilled worker 3 2 sease. Similarly, the spread of human 
9. Education 2 1 , . aoe 
10. Age 1 1 diseases can be prevented if the citi- 
11. Ability to handle cash 1 1 ‘ i 
1. Gaare eo 5 3 zens could contact their municipal 
TOTAL 148» 100 health officer at the moment a member 
“Given by 99 respondents. of the family gets ill. 


» Figure does not tally with the number 
of respondents. Some respondents gave 
more than 1 answer. 


TABLE 9 
PERSONS BARRIO CITIZENS WILL CONTACT 
IF THEY HAVE PROBLEMS 
All Barrios 
Problems? 
Persons to be Contacted*  _—=it II III IV | a 
No. % No. Jo No. % No. % No % 


1. Municipal agriculturist 72 713 23 23 8 8 56 57 _ — 


2. Community develop- 
ment worker 5 5 29 29 7 7 11 11 — — 


3. Citizens with experience 
or knowledge about the 














problem 8 8 8 8 4 4 4 4 1 1 
4. Veterinarian or live- 

stock inspector — -- 2 2 36 36 — — = = 
5. Barrio lieutenant 1 1 — — 2 2 — — 67 68 
6. Landlord 6 6 — os -- —- 8 8 —_— — 
7. Municipal mayor or 

vice mayor 3 3 1 1 7 7 4 4 10 10 


8. Other municipal officials 
(councilors, chief of 
police, justice of the 
peace, etc.) — — 6 6 10 10 _— — 11 11 


(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 9 (Continued) 


Problems? 


Persons to be Contacted# I ‘Il _I 1V V 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No % 


9. Others: (barrio council 
officials, barrio leaders, 
etc.) — — — —~ = _ _- — 6 6 


10. Unclassified (Inter- 
viewee has personal 
knowledge of solution to 
problem or does not 
expect to have the 











problem.) 1 1 a 4 _- a 5 5 3 3 
11. Don’t know 3 3 26 26 25 25 11 ll 1 1 
TOTAL 99 100 99 99¢ 99 99° 99 100 99 100 








«Given by 99 respondents. 

b Problems concerned with: I— use of fertilizer, II — poultry, III —cattle pest, IV — 
palay pest, and V — boundary dispute. 

¢ Figures do not add up to 100 due to rounding. 


Political Activities of Barrio Voters involved in the elections and at the 
during Elections Generally Non-Partisan. same time can preserve unity among 
The voters in the barrios during elec- themselves. Factional feelings in the 
tions participate more in non-partisan barrios when carried too far can ob- 
activities. (See Table 10). In this way struct community development. 
the citizens may learn the true issues 


TABLE 10 
COMPARATIVE DATA OF POLITICAL ACTIVITIES PERFORMED 
BY THE BARRIO CITIZENS DURING THE 1955 LOCAL ELECTIONS 
AND THE 1957 NATIONAL ELECTIONS 














1955 Local . 1957 National 
A. Partisan Activities*® ____Elections _Elections _ 
No. % No. % 
1. Delivered campaign speeches 1 1 2 2 
2. Contributed cash or material resources 
to campaign funds 3 3 a 7 
3. Distributed campaign literature ~ 11 12 9 10 
4. Undertook house-to-house campaign 4 4 3 3 
5. Others: (informal talk with neighbors, 
friends, etc.) 21 23 18 20 
B. Non-Partisan Activities® No. % No. % 
1. Listened to campaign speeches 68 74 58 64 
2. Read campaign literature of political 
parties or candidates 78 85 75 83 
3. Listened, through the radio, to talks about 
party issues and candidates 25 27 19 21 
4. Discussed with other barrio voters the 
merits or demerits of candidates or 
parties 74 80 13 81 








ae ang were 92 respondents for the 1955 local elections and 90 for the 1957 national 
elections. 
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Barrio Citizens Can Accomplish Pro- 
jects Without Government Doles. There 
are indicators that even without gov- 
ernment handouts the barrio citizens 
can accomplish projects with their own 
resources. Various projects, like the 
cemented sidewalk on school grounds, 
concrete water tank, terraces, flag pole, 
school fences, etc. were undertaken by 
barrio PTA’s and other local organiza- 
tions. More often it is the outright giv- 
ing of “pork barrel” funds that encour- 
ages the citizens to look up to the gov- 
ernment for financial support. 


Formal Organizations as Pressure 
Groups. The barrio people seem to re- 
cognize the use of formal organizations 
as pressure groups, although this is not 
well-defined. Barrio leaders still play 
a dominant role in the success or fail- 
ure of organizations. In petitions for 
political aid, especially those that re- 
quest allotments of “pork barrel” funds 
and other aids, barrio leaders general- 
ly take the initiative. It is hard to de- 
termine whether national officials grant 
aid to barrios because of the leaders’ 
personal loyalty to them or because they 
represent barrio people. Further re- 
searches can shed light on the role of 
political leadership in the success or 
failure of barrio organizations. 


Effect of Distance and Presence of 
Community Development Workers. No 
substantial difference was found to exist 
between the political activities of the 
people living in barrios near the capital 
and those in distant ones. Perhaps, the 
differences are less perceptible because 
all barrios included in this study are 
connected to the city of Iloilo by roads. 
Real contrast in the citizens’ political 
behavior might be more apparent if the 
barrios picked were less accessible. 

The effect of distance from the prov- 
incial capital is more pronounced in the 
economic life of the people. As observ- 
ed, the citizens residing in the barrios 
near the capital were relatively more 
ectively engaged in producing market- 
able vegetable crops. More employment 
opportunities are open to them. People 
commute to the city very often since 
transportation is cheap and trips of 
buses are frequent. 

Data also reveal that the presence of 
the community development worker in 
the barrio has greatly stimulated the 
barrio council to hold regular monthly 
sessions. Projects were planned and 
executed by the council members. The 
fifty-fifty principle laid down by the 
Presidential Assistant on Community 
Development in the execution of grants- 
in-aid projects has been accepted by the 
people. 








The Planning and Implementation 
of Planning for Progress; A Note 





on Method * 


By R. SrepHen MILNne 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





Between THE 5TH OF FEBRUA- 
ry and the 11th of March 1960 the 
Institute of Public Administration, in 
co-operation with the Institute of Eco- 
nomic Development and Research, spon- 
sored a series of public lectures on the 
Administration of Economic Planning 
in the Philippines under the title, Plan- 
ning for Progress. These lectures took 
place on Fridays at 5:30 p.m.; on two 
Fridays there was a single lecture and 
on four Fridays there were two. All 
lectures were followed by a question 
period. Two weeks after the end of the 
lectures two seminars were held, with 
an interval of five days between them, 
to which all the ten lecturers were in- 
vited. This short note is intended to in- 
dicate what kind of preparations were 
made for the series and what improve- 
ments might be made if a similar series 
on some other topic were held in the 
future. 

The subject matter was within the 
field of interest of the organizer of the 








* The public lectures whose planning and 
implementation are the subject of this ar- 
ticle are being published in book form un- 
der the original title Planning for Progress. 
Copies will be available for sale at the Ins- 
titute of Public Administration, U.P., by 
August, 1960. 
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series, and a close friend and colleague 
of his, Prof. José D. Soberano, was cur- 
rently writing a dissertation on this 
topic. The true originator of the series 
was Director Carlos P, Ramos of the 
IPA. One day, when talking to the 
organizer at lunch about a graduate 
seminar which the latter was to hold 
on “the Administration of Economic 
Planning,” the idea came to him that 
the IPA might sponsor public lectures 
followed by seminars on this subject. 
The theme is an important one, although 
the actual organization for economic 
planning is of limited interest to mem- 
bers of the general public. However, 
organization is always closely associated 
with policy, and there was great interest 
in possible changes of economic policy 
at this time, particularly changes in the 
direction of the decontrol of foreign ex- 
change. This brought with it the dan- 
ger that speakers would concentrate tov 
much on questions of policy and too 
little on organization, but very few of 
them did so. 

The series of lectures and seminars 
was meant to achieve two broad related 
objectives. First of all, it was designed 
to secure publicity for the problems of 
government organization for economic 
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planning in the Philippines. The plan- 
ning machinery, as laid down a few 
years ago in Reorganization Plan No. 
10, is radically different from the ma- 
chinery actually operating today. It was 
felt that this great variation should be 
brought to public notice and its impli- 
cations explored, possibly with a view 
to making changes in the formal machi- 
nery. So the series was designed to 
achieve publicity through the actual 
lecture meetings themselves, through 
the newspaper reports of the lectures 
and through the broadcasting of the 
lectures on DZUP. The other main pur- 
pose was to produce discussion among 
a number of well-informed people who 
had, in one way or another, experience 
of the country’s economic planning ma- 
chinery. Out of this informal discus- 
sion it was hoped that conclusions might 
emerge which would point the way to 
reforms in the machinery. Both the 
lectures and the discussions would be 
printed, together with supplementary 
material. 

No special originality is claimed for 
this procedure. The seminar or round 
table method has been successfully used 
in the past. One good example occurred 
at the Brookings Institution in 1957 
when the job of the Federal Executive 
was discussed. The proceedings of this 
panel of distinguished men were pub- 
lished under the title of The Job of the 
Federal Executive.| The only possible 
claim to originality was in the combin- 
ation of lectures and discussions. It can 
be argued that, because of this combina- 
tion, the lecturers provided useful ma- 
terial for the seminars. On the other 
hand it can equally well be maintained 
that to follow the two objectives listed 


1 By Marver H. Bernstein (Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1958). 


above resulted in a dissipation of effort, 
end that in it might have been prefer- 
able to have limited the project to round 
table discussions. 

In describing the way in which the 
series was planned details will be avoid- 
ed. For instance, at one of the lecture 
meetings there was trouble with the 
public address system, but this did not 
result from any distinctive provision in 
the plan for the series, but only from 
mechanical and human frailty. 

The ten speakers were chosen after 
consultation with knowledgeable people 
in the IPA, the IEDR and the Depart- 
ment of Economics, and with some of 
the key officials concerned in economic 
planning. The structure of the series 
did raise the difficulty that some speak- 
ers, although invigorating performers 
on the lecture platform, might prove not 
to have said very much when their 
speeches appeared in print. However, 
this risk was accepted. 


The first step in organizing the series 
was to interview the ten speakers chosen 
to speak in the series in order to secure 
their co-operation. President Sinco of 
U.P. sent a letter to all ten, explaining 
the proposed series briefly and introduc- 
ing the organizer, who was proposing to 
interview them. It was decided to in- 
terview first the four possible speakers 
whose acceptance was believed to be 
most important for the success of this 
project. All four of them accepted, al- 
though later on the position was com- 
plicated when one, after the November 
elections, handed in a courtesy resign- 
ation to the President. This official was 
then unwilling to commit himself defi- 
nitely to speak until he knew that his 
resignation had not been accepted.* The 
next step was to interview the remain- 
ing six people on the list, all of whom 
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accepted the invitation to participate. 
However, some of them were out of 
the country when originally approached, 
and the process of writing to them for 
interviews and actually interviewing 
them took nearly two months. 

It was decided to give the speakers 
close guidance on the subject matter of 
the series and on the particular aspects 
which they were expected to cover. 
Each speaker was given one main theme, 
for instance, in the case of the two 
speakers from Congress, “Congress and 
Economic Planning.” At the same time, 
however, if a speaker had special ex- 
perience in the subject apart from his 
main theme, he was invited to give his 
views briefly on that topic also. A ques- 
tionnaire was then prepared, covering 
the entire field of the subject matter for 
the series. In producing this the work of 
Prof. Soberano was a most useful foun- 
dation. The draft questionnaire was cir- 
culated to the IEDR, the Department of 
Economics and to a number of colleagues 
and friends in academic and government 
circles. Then the portions of the ques- 
tionnaire which related to the main 
theme or personal experience of each 
speaker were extracted and sent to him 
as a guide to what he was expected to 
cover in his speech.* Each speaker was 
asked, as far as possible, to give exam- 
ples of the working of the government 
economic machinery from his own ex- 
perience. As is usual when people are 
requested to do this, some of the speak- 
ers complied and others did not. Per- 
haps the speakers should have been given 
not only a questionaire but also a written 
factual summary of the organization and 
working of the economic planning ma- 
chinery and of the main problems. How- 

2This resulted in a change in the order 


of the speakers and in delay in the produc- 
tion of the program. 
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ever, it would have been hard to find 
the right length for this. A short sum- 
mary might have been too sketchy, and 
it is not likely that they would have 
read a long one. In the letter to each 
speaker he was told that if he had any 
doubts about his subject matter or its 
treatment he should consult the organ- 
izer for advice. However, only one of 
the ten participants took advantage of 
this offer. Perhaps more determined et- 
forts should have been made by the or- 
ganizer to contact each speaker, or the 
person who was assembling his mate- 
rials, to make sure that the speeches 
were being framed along the right lines. 

A further difficulty was that most of 
the speakers did not send advance co- 
pies of their speeches to the organizer, 
as requested, but produced them only 
on the day they were to be delivered, or 
perhaps on the day before. This made 
it difficult to get up-to-date publicity in 
the Press. It also made it impossible 
to circulate copies of the speech to those 
who were to give lectures later, in time 
for the latter to take account of the 
contents in their own speeches. 

The attendance at each of the public 
lectures varied from just over a hun- 
dred to about two hundred. Several 
hundred copies of the program for the 
series were distributed to the speakers, 
and also to government departments and 
agencies and businessmen’s groups 
which might be interested. However, 
this kind of publicity did not seem to 
have much effect in persuading people 
to attend. From the second lecture on- 
wards the technique was employed oi 
sending a personal letter to the chiefs 
of selected government agencies and 

3 These questions, on the average, covered 
four or five quarto pages. Some questions 


were put to more than one speaker, they 
might even be put to four or five speakers. 
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private companies, and asking them to 
find out how many people from their 
organizations wanted to come. They 
were asked to telephone back to the IPA 
on the day of the lecture the number 
who would attend, so that seats might 
be reserved for them. This method 
proved to be quite successful. 


Because the IPA is about ten miles 
away from the main U.P. campus, it 
was difficult to secure the attendance of 
students from that campus who were 
studying subjects related to the lectures, 
such as Economics, Business Adminis- 
tration or Political Science; very few 
of these came to the lectures. Each lec- 
ture was followed by a question period. 
It was found necessary at each meeting 
for the chairman to “screen” the ques- 
tions for two reasons. First, some of the 
questions sent up from the floor were 
completely off the topics covered by 
the lecture. Second, in some of the lec- 
tures general statements were made 
which required clarification or illustra- 
tion. One good way of doing this, while 
the subject was still fresh in the speak- 
er’s mind, was for an IPA staff mem- 
ber to ask him for further information; 
to ensure that such questions were given 
preference by the chairman, they were 
marked “priority.” 


In preparation for the seminars an 
agenda of 32 questions was drawn up 
and circulated to roughly the same 
group of academics and officials who had 
been asked to comment on the original 
questionnaire. These questions were not 
the same as those in the original ques- 
tionnaire which had been used for the 
public lectures. Some questions were 
dropped, because they were seen to be 
no longer important, or because there 
did not seem to be any considerable dif- 


ference of opinion on them among the 
participants. On the other hand, some 
new questions were added, which arose 
out of the previous questions. The 
agenda for the seminars listed the new 
questions, and in each case gave the 
background to the question and summa- 
rized the main views which the speak- 
ers in the lectures had expressed on it. 
All speakers were also sent, in addition 
to the agenda, copies of the other nine 
speeches. 


The attendance at the first seminar 
was six out of the ten speakers; at the 
second seminar it was three, plus De- 
puty Governor Castillo of the Central 
Bank who came as a substitute for Gov- 
ernor Cuaderno. This attendance was 
probably about as good as might have 
been expected under the circumstances. 
One of the ten speakers was out of the 
country for both seminars, and the fact 
that Congress was in session prevented 
the attendance of one of the Congres- 
sional speakers. It is also probably true 
that, speaking generally, it is easier to 
persuade an eminent Filipino to deliver 
a lecture than to attend a seminar; the 
publicity in the case of a lecture is 
greater. Another reason for the com- 
paratively low attendance was that, for 
reasons beyond the control of the IPA, 
the dates of the seminars had to be 
changed several times. In view of the 
fact that not all speakers could attend 
both seminars, some alterations were 
made in the sequence of items on the 
agenda. For instance, because Secretary 
Aytona was present at the first seminar, 
the questions on the Budget Commis- 
sion and the Fiscal Policy Council were 
taken earlier than had been intended. 
Also, because Representative Peralta 
was not present at the first meeting, but 
was known to be coming to the second, 
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the questions on Congress were post- 
poned until the second meeting. Even 
with two meetings of two hours each 
there was hardly time to cover all the 
questions on the agenda, and the last 
two or three, which referred mainly to 
the private sector, could not be fully 
discussed. At the second seminar it 
was proposed that a third meeting should 
be held. However, this suggestion was 
not adopted, largely because Holy Week 
was just about to start and most of the 
speakers intended to leave Manila. 

In addition to the speakers about fif- 
teen other “technical” people were in- 
vited to the seminars. These included 
representatives of the IPA, the IEDR, 
College of Business Administration (and 
particularly, the Department of Econoin- 
ics), Department of Political Science, 
and government officials, particularly 
from those organizations which had pro- 
vided a speaker for the series, such as 
the NEC. There was a large attend- 
ance of these extra people at the first 
seminar, but a smaller one at the sec- 
ond. 


At the first seminar the speakers, with 
President Sinco in the chair, sat at a 
table in the middle of the room, while 
the other participants sat around the 
walls, and did not contribute at all to 
the discussion. This was not altogether 
desirable; from time to time the speak- 
ers might very well have been asked 
questions to make them define more 
clearly what they meant, or they might 
have been examined more closely on 
the logic of their arguments. At the 
same time it would obviously have been 
inadvisable to have given the extra par- 
ticipants the same facilities for discus- 
sion as the original speakers. There was 
a shortage of time even when the dis- 
cussion was limited to the original 
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speakers. At the second seminar the 
device was adopted of having a small 
table next to the speakers’ table, with 
two IPA members at it, who could ask 
questions for clarification, but who were 
not allowed to contribute to the dis- 
cussions. Perhaps it might have been 
possible for these extra “technical” par- 
ticipants from U.P. and from govern- 
ment agencies to have had a preliminary 
ineeting, at which the agenda could 
have been discussed and provisional 
conclusions arrived at for the guidance 
of the speakers at their seminars. This, 
however, would have lengthened the 
whole project, and the officials from the 
government organizations might not 
have been very forthcoming on topics 
which they felt involved policy. 


The final stage of the project was 
publication. The book, Planning for 
Progress, consists of the ten speeches, a 
summary of the discussions at the two 
seminars, an introduction, and two eva- 
luations on the subjects of the NEC 
and Private Enterprise respectively. 
This extra material was written by 
staff members of the IPA and IEDR. 
The speeches which were actually deli- 
vered in the lecture series were not al- 
ways the same as the typewritten ver- 
sions. In the book the speeches printed 
were a combination of the two, and mate- 
rial taken from each speaker’s reply to 
questions was also inserted. It had origin- 
ally been intended not to mention names 
in the summary of the seminar discus- 
sions. However, it seemed circuitous to 
write “a spokesman for the NEC” in- 
stead of “Chairman Locsin,” or “A Con- 
gressional view was” for “Representa- 
tive Peralta said.” So names were men- 
tioned in the summary, except in the 
few cases where the speaker desired to 
be anonymous. 
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Classical Theory Or Behavioral Science 


A Review of James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations (John Wi- 


ley & Sons, New York), 1958, 262 pp. 


By Epwin O. STENE 


Department of Political Science 
University of Kansas 





OST LITERATURE ON ADMIN- 
M istration deals with the organized 
activities of those engaged in carrying 
out particular types of functions, such 
as school administration, public health 
administration, municipal public admin- 
istration, business administration, and 
general public administration. Among 
the outstanding exceptions to this prac- 
tice are the works of Herbert A. Simon 
and his associates. And Organizations is 
perhaps the most comprehensive at- 
tempt to analyze scientifically the char- 
acteristics of formal collective enterpri- 
ses. 

According to their own statement of 
intent, the writers set out first to re- 
view the literature on characteristics of 
formal organizations and human behav- 
ior in such organizations, and secondly 
to enunciate propositions that explain 


human behavior and the relationships - 


between stimuli and responses in or- 
ganized activity. On the whole the 
authors achieved the first purpose, and 
the number of propositions enunciated 
is impressive to say the least. The re- 
view of literature is divided into a sum- 


mary of classical theory that was pre- 
dominant during the first three decades 
of the century, and an interpretation of 
the outstanding theories of motivation 
in organizations, the latter being drawn 
primarily from writings of social psycho- 
logists. The remainder of the book is 
devoted to the development of the 
authors’ own propositions and hypothe- 
ses regarding behavior in formal or- 
ganizations, with emphasis upon the psy- 
chological factors in conflict situations 
and the problem solution. Although the 
first chapter begins with the statement 
that “this book is about the theory of 
formal organizations,” the discussion is 
centered rather about informal behavior 
within formal organizations. 


After the introduction two chapters 
are devoted to a survey of ideas and 
rationalizations found in the “classical” 
and psychological literature on organiza- 
tions. The summary of classical or- 
ganization theory is, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, inadequate and distorted. The 
authors do not acknowledge the great 
advancements in organization and man- 
agement that were associated with the 
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application of classical theory, and they 
fail to recognize the contributions of that 
theory derived from its concept of ad- 
ministration as continuing process and 
public responsibility. Instead of princi- 
ples of “Taylorism” they enumerate de- 
tails of motion economy and instead of 
basic rationalization of administrative 
planning, coordination and control, they 
discuss types of organization. 

The summaries of ideas developed by 
Philip Selznick, Robert Merton, and A. 
W. Gouldner are more accurate and 
complete, although the charts, like or- 
ganization charts, over-simplify relation- 
ships. The most important contributions 
of the authors’ interpretations are their 
logical analyses, not the mere causal re- 
lationships depicted in the charts. 

Chapter 4 on “Decision to Participate’ 
typifies the book’s weakest features: 
dullness and monotony of style. Here 
the authors take the common place and 
attempt to shake out of it every minute 
grain of psychological rationalization. 
One is almost tempted to ask, So what? 

But if the reader decides to partici- 
pate and stick by the struggle, he en- 
counters the book’s major contributions 
to theory of organizations. In the last 
three chapters, on “Conflict in Organiza- 
tions,” “Cognitive Limits on Rational- 
ity,” and “Planning an Innovation,” the 
writers come closest to dealing with the 
characteristics of formal organization, 
such as purpose or objective, formal 
policy, organizational decision-making, 
and collective promotion of creative in- 
centives. Here, too, strangely, they are 
building upon problems that were often 
raised by the classical organization 
theories but that have somehow been 
overlooked by the critics of those theo- 
ries. In other words, prescriptive ap- 
proaches to formal devices for organiza- 
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tional rationality, conflict resolution, and 
creative planning represent a construc- 
tive development of classical theory. 
Perhaps the attempts to implement these 
ideas will produce outcomes unantici- 
pated by the theory (page 35); but such 
cutcomes do not mean that the theory 
is wrong or needs to be displaced. Des- 
pite the laborious rationalization there 
is something exciting in these chapters. 

Like the other works of Professor 
Simon and his associates, the book is 
profuse with definitions and deductive 
logics; but significantly the fact-value 
dichotomy is submerged if not dropped, 
and the attempt to rationalize from de- 
finitions is not so pronounced. Yet ad- 
ministration continues to be treated es- 
sentially as a series of discrete though 
related decisions, and there is no dis- 
tinction between strictly personal deci- 
sions of individuals (even to the point 
of habitual behavior) and the formal de- 
cision for and of the collective organ- 
ism. Yet Organizations is undoubtedly 
a major contribution to organizational 
theory. While it is psychological in its 
approach, and deals largely with infor- 
mal rather than formal aspects of or- 
ganizational behavior, its most important 
features are, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
essentially a refinement of classical ad- 
ministrative theory. 

Classical theory provided the concepi- 
ual framework that served to motivate 
management programs in a day when 
the assembly line was taking form as 
a characteristic feature of industrial 
production and the “continuous conduct 
of processes” (to use Morstein Marx’s 
phrase) was unfolding “the administra- 
tive state.” Unanticipated consequences 
often plagued the formalists to be sure; 
but the criticisms of classical theory, 
with their amoral analyses of human 
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behavior and their conveniently revised 
definitions of authority and decision- 
making, also propagate unanticipated 
consequences. Experience with the re- 
sults of devotion to permissive and 
child-centered ideas of “progressive edu- 
cation” suggests some of the possible 
consequences of a like devotion to 
“democratic,” employee-centered super- 
vision and management in organization. 
Useful as are their contributions, the 
human relations doctrines are associated 
with trends toward the discrediting of 
discipline and objective responsibility, 
and toward an idealization of “the or- 
ganization man.” 

Without doubt at some stage in the 
development of a culture the emphasis 
on formal structure and the hierarchy of 
authority may become dysfunctional, and 
a more permissive leadership and group 
decision-making system may enhance 


productivity. Perhaps this stage occurs 
when the assembly line and the con- 


tinuous processes of administration have 
become the order of the day, and the 
need for creative imagination and free- 
dom to experiment must be impressed 
upon every worker. But in the Philip- 
pines, where programmed operating 
procedures either have not been devel- 
oped or else are constantly interrupted 
by individual maneuvers for immediate 
personal gain, or by simple incompet- 
ence of workers, the prescriptive clas- 
sical organization theory may still be 
“what the patient needs.” If that be the 
case, then the contributions of March 
and Simon are helpful to the teacher 
and the administrative analyst only if 
they are interpreted as a refinement of 
the classical theory, to be applied with 
caution to some of the more advanced 


and well programmed formal organiza- 
tions. 








News and Notes 


By Romeo B. Ocampo and Puariper Y. Santiaco 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





15th Local Authorities Congress 


HE 15TH INTERNATIONAL CON- 

gress of Local Authorities, to be 
organized by the International Union 
of Local Authorities in Tel-Aviv, Israel 
from November 16 to 23, 1960, will 
dwell on “The tasks of local authorities 
in development areas.” This subject 
will be introduced by speakers from va- 
rious continents. Three aspects of the 
theme will each be treated by two in- 
troductory speakers with reference to 
their own countries: (a) problems of 
rural development, (b) problems of in- 
dustrial development, and (c) the social 
and cultural adaptation of the popula- 
tion. 


Previous congresses of the IULA, in 
Berlin (1959), in The Hague (1957), 
and in Rome (1955), dealt with activi- 
ties of local authorities in the social 
field, with town and country, and with 
local government finance, respectively. 


The two introductory speakers in the 
Israel Congress will report on exper- 
iences in their own country and region 
and on the legal provisions in their 
own country regarding the develop- 
ment of certain areas. They will also 
report on the local authorities’ role in 
the implementation of development 
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plans and on the administrative conse- 
quences of the new tasks thus created 
for local authorities. Special attention 
will be given to development financing, 
possibilities of local initiative, work di- 
vision between superior and local autho- 
rities and adapting the existing admin- 
istrative services to a new and different 
situation. 

The specific topics to be discussed un- 
der each general aspect of the theme 
will be as follow: (a) rural develop- 
ment — the role of local authorities re- 
garding such problems as soil conserva- 
tion, reclamation, etc.; their tasks in 
improving housing conditions, providing 
vocational training and promoting the 
establishment of small industries; (b) 
industrial development —town plan- 
ning, waterways and highways con- 
struction, housing projects, re-adaptation 
schemes for workers, etc.; (c) social 
and cultural adaptation of the popula- 
tion — providing new facilities for adult 
education, recreation and sports, pro- 
moting community development, 
proving school facilities, etc. 


Information folders on the Israel Con- 
gress have been sent out all over the 
world through the intermediary of mem- 
ber associations of the IULA. The dead- 
line for enrolment is June 15, 1960. 
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Sudan’s IPA is Established 


The Republic of Sudan has establish- 
ed by law an Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. The Institute is to be an 
independent organization annexed to 
the Ministry of Finance and Economics. 
A policy board, composed of the Per- 
manent Under Secretary of Finance 
and Economics as chairman and nine 
other ranking government officials (in- 
cluding the Institute Director) as mem- 
bers, has also been appointed. 

Among the services which the Insti- 
tute will provide will be in-service train- 
ing for the entire civil service and 
quasi-government bodies and consult- 
ative services to government depart- 
ments. It will also engage in a re- 
search and documentation programme. 

The establishment of Sudan’s IPA was 
a result of a survey in 1958 made by a 
United Nations team on invitation of 
Sudan’s government. Dr. Eric James 
(USA), UN Senior Advisor, has been 
advising the Government since July last 
year on the nature of an Institute. For- 
merly on the faculties of New York 
University and Brooklyn College in 
public administration and political sci- 
ence respectively, Dr. James has been 
invited to be the first Director of the 
Institute in addition to his being Senior 
Advisor. Three other public adminis- 
tration experts are expected to join the 
Institute soon, while fellowships and 
scholarships in public administration are 
being offered to provide for a Sudanese 
staff. 

The Institute will be temporarily 
housed in the University of Khartoum. 


Joint Tax Commission 


A nine-man joint legislative-executive 
tax commission was recently created by 
Republic Act No. 2211 (approved May 


1959). The commission will (1) make 
a comprehensive study of the need for 
and sources of additional revenue; (2) 
re-examine the present tax system and 
tax policy structure; (3) conduct re- 
search on taxation to improve the tax 
system and tax policy; (4) pass upon 
all tax measures and revenue proposals, 
and (5) recommend the necessary re- 
forms or revisions to improve revenue 
collection and administration and to 
formulate a sound tax policy and a 
more efficient tax structure. 


The commission is composed of three 
Senators and three Representatives 
elected by the majority and minority 
party members in the two Houses of 
Congress and three members ap- 
pointed by the President. The latter 
may or may not be in government ser- 
vice. Senators Gil J. Puyat (Chair- 
man; N), Pedro Sabido (N), Rogelio 
dela Rosa (L); Representatives Jose J. 
Roy (Vice-Chairman; N), Gerardo Ru- 
xas (L), Vicente Peralta (N); Finance 
Secretary Dominador R. Aytona, former 
Finance Secretary Jaime Hernandez, 
and Philippine National Bank President 
Eduardo Romualdez, Sr. are the present 
members of the tax commission. 


The commission will operate along 
the following principles: (a) Avoid in- 
creasing the tax burden of the average 
taxpayers; (b) Assess sections of the 
economy not bearing their share of the 
cost of government; (c) Place emphasis 
on progressive rather than regressive fac- 
tors in the tax system, with ability to 
pay as the principal criterion; (d) Avoid 
impairing appropriate business incen- 
tives; and (e) Use the tax structure as 
a legitimate instrument for achieving 
social and economic justice in the dis- 
tribution of the fruits of the national 
economy. 
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In its operations, the commission may 
require the necessary assistance and in- 
formation to attain its objectives from 
any person or government instrument- 
ality. 

Angel Q. Yoingco, formerly of the 
House committee on appropriations, 
is the executive director of the 
tax commission’s technical staff. Con- 
stituting the staff are the following 
Branches: National Direct Taxes; Na- 
tional Indirect Taxes; Revenue Admin- 
istration; Tariff and Customs; Fiscal 
Policy; Local Finance; and Special Ser- 
vices. 


Kroeger Reports on WAPCO, 
Reorganization 

In a report to the Philippine govern- 
ment entitled Public Administration in 
the Philippines 1959, Louis J. Kroeger 
and Associates, American management 
consultants, presented an evaluation of 
the progress and problems of the Wage 
and Position Classification Office (WAP- 
CO) and Philippine public administra- 
tion generally.* The report also suggest- 
ed some lines of action that should be 
taken, with a word (Part III of the four- 
part report) on the use of technical 
assistance in public administration. 


The Kroeger report was published in 
San Francisco (datelined August, 1959), 
but a draft prepared here was review- 
ed in detail at a conference in Baguio 
last August 7-9, 1959. The conference 
was attended by then Budget Commis- 
sioner Dominador R. Aytona; Leon M. 
Lazaga, Chief, Management Service; 
Fred S. Crawford, Chief, Public Ad- 
ministration Division (PAD), USOM/ 
Philippines, and Louis J. Kroeger, whose 
firm was contracted by the Philippine 


*See “Documents Section,” Philippine 
Journal of Public Administration, this issue. 


and American governments to assist the 
former in position classification and pay 
administration and in the general reor- 
ganization efforts in 1954-56. 

“Judged by the criteria appropriate 
to local conditions, progress in public 
administration is remarkable and its pre- 
sent status is gratifying,” said Kroeger 
in summing up. While he complimented 
the quality of leadership that contri- 
buted to this progress, the training be- 
ing done, and other steps taken towards 
administrative improvement, Kroeger 
cited for the debit side the line item 
budget, unrealized civil service reform, 
and lack of substance in the creation 
of the Department of General Services. 
Of the position classification and pay 
plans, he commented: 

A great deal of satisfactory pro- 
gress has been made... in the face 
of adversities and criticisms which 
might have blocked completely the 
operation of a plan less well con- 
ceived and less effectively support- 
ed by the many responsible for the 
classification and pay operation. 
There are mistakes in details, but no 

inherent defects in the classification and 
pay plans. The otherwise high-quality 
WAPCO technical staff is hampered by 
inadequate administrative leadership 
within the Office. External to the plans 
themselves, Kroeger further pointed out, 
are certain “serious handicaps,” prin- 
cipally the following: (a) conflicts with 
civil service laws and procedures, (b) 
the restrictions of the line item bud- 
get, (c) only partial implementation of 
the pay plans and (d) widespread lack 
of understanding, due largely to lack of 
adequate information. 


To push through the general admin- 
istrative improvement program, the 
writer suggested, among others: De- 
velop motivation for improved adminis- 
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trative practices; when this “. . . fails, 
discipline must correct.” Set perfor- 
mance standards. Continue a full pro- 
gram of technical assistance in public 
administration. Push civil service re- 
form in the dozen directions proposed 
in the report. Implement the remain- 
ing Reorganization Plans (Kroeger’s 
score: Implemented—22 Plans; Ap- 
proved but suspended — 3; Still inope- 
rative —12). Develop a program to en- 
courage local autonomy by improving 
local government administrative prac- 
tices. Take advantage of all possible 
means to gain informal and unofficial 
support for better management prac- 
tices. 


Exemptions from pay Plans 1A and 
2A must be discouraged; legal and pro- 
cedural conflicts between the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, the budget staff, and 
the WAPCO must be resolved; depart- 
mental and internal malpractices must 
be discouraged. Furthermore, “Clarify 
misconceptions in the minds of members 
of Congress.” Kroeger listed and clari 
fied the principal Congressional com- 
ments, the complaints and misconcep- 
tions about the WAPCO and its plans, 
with a cautioning note that the saving 
of the Office from abolishment in the 
Congressional session before the last 
“was more an act of clemency” than 
“vindication.” 


In a word on technical assistance, the 
writer offered some basic ideas on the 
role and internal and external relation- 
ships of the Public Administration Di- 
vision of USOM/Philippines. He em- 
phasized the need for a Technical Advi- 
sor in personnel administration to assist 
in the several ways suggested for posi- 
tion classification and compensation in 
the Philippine government. 


Roces. Araneta on Good Government 


House Good Government Committee 
Chairman Joaquin R. Roces (N, Mani- 
la) and Agricultural Cooperative and 
Credit Financing (ACCFA) Adminis- 
trator Vicente A. Araneta gave a com- 
posite group of government personnel 
a view of the positive and negative sides 
of politics in administration. The occa- 
sion was a symposium-forum sponsored 
by the fourth agency management an:- 
lysts training class being conducted by 
the Management Service of the Budget 
Commission, last April 1 at the U.P. 
little theater in Manila. 


Representative Roces said that Con- 
gress can be totally a positive force 
“and” a totally negative force in gov- 
ernment and again be both at the same 
time. When it passed the new Civil 
Service law [R.A. 2260], or when it 
granted benefits to civil servants, Con- 
gress was acting as a positive force; 
but when it uses the budget as a tool 
for intimidating government personnel, 
Congress is serving as a negative force, 
he said. 


Administrator Araneta said that whe- 
ther politics is an aid or roadblock to 
management improvement “all depends 
on what kind of politics there is in gov- 
ernment.” He distinguished the kiss- 
and-promise, will-to-power “professional 
politician” and the politician who would 
“rather tell the truth though it hurts.” 


Araneta remarked that although an 
opposition (PPP) partyman in the Na- 
cionalista administration, he has so far 
had the support of President Garcia, 
and “if all actions of politicians were 
the same as he [the President] has been 
acting lately with what concerns the 
ACCFA, the government would be 
properly run. Unfortunately, however, 
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the President’s choice of a board of gov- 
ernors [for the ACCFA] is not a per- 
fect one.” He said that his problem 
stems from two “professional politi- 
cians” in the ACCFA board of govern- 
ors. 

Roces commented that it has become 
a tradition of the House Appropriations 
Committee “to slash items, not for the 
good of the service, not for economy’s 
sake, but for the purpose of intimidating 
some head of office into accepting recom- 
mendees and sometimes purely for dis- 
playing power.” He lamented that the 
Committee’s discussions of the budget 
never go along the line of providing for 
efficiency and economy in government 
operations, in spite of its having a large 
technical staff. 


“I’ve always believed that there is 
no substitute for good government and 
that the best politics is good govern- 
ment,” he stated. He also said that 
graft and corruption in government is 
not solely a political issue, but a social 
problem for which the people them- 
selves may be blamed. He said that 
whenever he talks about graft and cor- 
ruption, the people are amused instead 
of getting indignant. 

“When the day comes when the Fili- 
pino people learn to socially condemn 
government officials who are inefficient 
and dishonest, then the country shall 
have reached an age of full maturity,” 
Roces concluded. 


Department of Information 
Proposed 

The creation of a Department of In- 
formation has been proposed by Senator 
Quintin Paredes to implement a “posi- 
tive program of information” which he 
said will not only correct existing lo- 
cal and foreign “mis-information” and 


“un-information” about the government 
programs of the Philippines and about 
the country as a whole, “but will fore- 
stall future ones.” 


Some government officials and press 
spokesmen favored Senator Paredes’ 
proposal in a hearing before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Reorganization. Some 
quarters had warned that the measure 
(Senate Bill No. 480) threatened press 
freedom in the country. 


Senator Paredes’ bill said in its ex- 
planatory note: 


To enable it to function proper- 
ly, the proposed Department will 
act as nerve-center of all the pub- 
lic relations activities of the govern- 
ment which covers the press, radio, 
television and documentary movies. 
In this capacity, it will perform the 
double function of policy maker and 
coordinator of vital information acti- 
vities such as basic research, pro- 
duction and dissemination. 

The bill also noted that other countries 
such as Japan and the United Kingdom 
are appropriating huge sums for their 
public information programs. 


The plan would transfer to the De- 
partment, together with their personnel, 
equipment, furniture, records and ap- 
propriations, the following existing 
units: the National Media Production 
Center, the Philippine Broadcasting 
Service, the Bureau of Printing, the Bu- 
reau of Census and Statistics, the Board 
of Travel and Tourist Industry, all 
press and commercial attachés, and all 
existing public relations offices of the 
various departments, bureaus, agencies 
and state firms. 


The Department would be composed 
of an Office of the Secretary, an Office 
of the Undersecretary, an Administrative 
Division and an Executive Information 
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Division. The two Divisions would be 
composed of five sections each, with the 
latter shouldering the bulk of the line 
functions. 


Quezon City Reorganization, 
Finance and Development Programs 

A much bruited-about reorganization 
program for Quezon City was formally 
launched last February 9 when Mayor 
Norberto S. Amoranto presented a set of 
guiding policies and a program outline of 
reorganization before the City Council, 
heads of executive departments, tech- 
nical experts and civic leaders at the 
City session hall. A general reform 
program introduced earlier by the Coun- 
cil would include a study of the finances 
and tax structure, administrative or- 
ganization and development planning of 
the capital city of the Philippines. 

Quezon City’s program is in line with 
what is considered a historic expe- 
riment in political and administrative 
reform in local government. National 
attention had been drawn to the City 
since the candidacy and election of six 
nationally eminent men to its 8-mem- 
ber Council last November 10, 1959. 
Without the support of a political ma- 
chinery but with the super-salesmanship 
of the Quezon City League for Good 
Government, a potent local civic orga- 
nization, the six “idealists” elected were: 
former Justice Secretary Pedro Tuason; 
former Ambassador Proceso Sebastian; 
former University of the Philippines 
President Vidal Tan; former U.P. Dean 
Conrado Benitez; Dr. Victoriano Dia- 
monon, a former U.P. professor, and re- 
tired Philippine Navy Capt. Carlos J. 
Albert. 

Administrative reorganization would 
go hand in hand with the financial and 
developmental sides of the program. 
The Council had created (January 19) 


three technical committees to cover 
each of these aspects, plus a coordinat- 
ing committee. For these committees 
have been “drafted” men who have im- 
pressive records either for their exper- 
ience or academic backgrounds. One 
of these, the technical committee on or- 
ganization and administration, would 
conduct a preliminary survey of man- 
agement and procedural problems of the 
City government’s executive branch and 
of the Council’s secretariat. On the ba- 
sis of its findings, a general overhaul of 
the City government would be made 
with a view to: 


1. Achieving business efficiency, 
economy and good relations in gov- 
ernment operations. 

2. Strengthening of the govern- 
ment to enable it to carry out its 
functions under the city charter. 

3. Promoting the city’s develop- 
ment to the fullest, giving primary 
and immediate consideration to its 
designation as the capital of the 
Philippines and seat of the national 
government. 

4. Hastening the city’s capacity 
for self-reliance and_ self-govern- 
ment. 

9. Bringing about a responsible 
government with demonstrated in- 
tegrity, as well as the capacity to 
respond quickly to problems and 
the needs of its over-growing po- 
pulation. 


Mayor Amoranto also said that among 
the major problems of the city that 
need thorough re-examination are those 
involving (1) the city budget process, 
(2) personnel organization and policies, 
(3) organization structures of the dif- 
ferent executive departments, and (4) 
recording and reporting system. 


In setting down guiding principles for 
reorganization workers, Mayor Amoran- 
to stressed, among other things that (a) 
the new executive-legislative relation- 
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ships brought about by the new auto- 
nomy law should be kept in mind; that 
whether the Vice-Mayor is an executive 
or a legislative official should be set- 
tled; (b) reorganization workers should 
work as unobstrusively as possible; but 
they are not investigators out to un- 
earth anomalies, but fact-gatherers; nor 
should they concern themselves with 
the competence or incompetence of in- 
dividual employees; and (c) they should 
avoid being drawn into policy disputes 
among departments and offices. The 
Mayor also stressed the “Do-It-Our- 
selves” proposition of the program — 
no management consulting firm from 
outside would be contracted. National 
staff agencies, however, would be call- 
ed upon to provide technical assistance 
in appropriate cases. 

Following this proposition and agree- 
ments made with the Council, Mayor 
Amoranto issued an administrative or- 
der appointing a special three-man pa- 
nel which would form the nucleus for 
the task forces to do the actual spade- 
work for the technical committee on 
organization and administration. The 
task force, composed of personnel from 
line Departments of the City govern- 
ment who underwent a management 
analysts training course, was later sup- 
plemented by three more from Mani- 
la’s city government, who also were 
enrolled in the course. 

The task force, under the close su- 
pervision and guidance of IPA Direc- 
tor Carlos P. Ramos, has made an in- 
tensive study of administrative prob- 
lems in the Mayor’s Office, the Depart- 
ment of Finance and in the Office of 
the City Secretary. 


Meanwhile, plans for the creation of 
a “little WAPCO” team to study per- 
sonnel problems are being laid out. The 


team, which will be assisted by spe- 
cialists from the Wage and Position 
Classification Office of the national 
Budget Commission, will pave the way 
for the adoption of a position classi- 
fication and pay plan for the city. At 
the same time, qualified personnel have 
started undergoing Director Ramos’ 
course on local and city administration 
at the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion to start a continuing staff devel- 
opment and in-service training program 
which will later be conducted in the 
City Hall itself. The first group is on 
a city scholarship grant. 


CDRC to Study Work of Voluntary 
Organizations 

The Community Development Rc- 
search Council (CDRC) of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines is conducting stu- 
dies on private voluntary organizations 
engaged in community development. 
Among the groups being studied by the 
CDRC are the Philippine Rural Recon- 
struction Movement (PRRM), World 
Neighbors, Inc., and the Work Camps of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
(YMCA). The research is a coopera- 
tive venture of the CDRC and the vo- 
luntary agencies. 


The study aims: 


1) to discover useful approaches to 
community development, to describe 
them fully, examine their unique fea- 
tures and to assess their relative effec- 
tiveness; 


2) to explore the possibilities of fur- 
ther encouraging private enterprise to 
undertake community development; and 


3) to discover fruitful areas of, and 
bases for, cooperation and coordination 
among public and private entities en- 
gaged in community development. 
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The research council explained that 
the studies will not make comparisons 
among programs, because very little is 
known yet about private efforts at com- 
munity development to warrant mean- 
ingful comparison. 


Southeast Asia Regional Training 
Program 


Thirteen selected government officials 
from Indonesia, Thailand and the Phil- 
ippines have begun undergoing a 16- 
week (April 4-July 22) advanced train- 
ing course in public administration at 
the Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines, Manila. 


The thirteen officials constitute the 
second of three groups which are to be 
trained under a three-year Southeast 
Asia Regional Training Program spon- 
sored jointly by the National Economic 
Council of the Philippine Government 
and the United States Operations Mis- 
sion to the Philippines. It aims to con- 
tribute to economic and social develop- 
ment in the Asian region through im- 
proved public administration and is fi- 
nanced by a grant from the Asian Eco- 
nomic Development Funds. 


The participants in the program for . 


this summer are: 


Indonesia — Mr. Hendro Martojo, Sen- 
ior Officer, Tax Division, Department 
of Finance; Mr. Soenarto, Assistant 
to the Secretary General, Depart- 
ment of Finance; Mr. Soetan Zeiroeddin, 
First-degree Technical Employee, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Industry; 
Mr. Siswojo Mangundarmo, First-degree 
Financial Controller, General Auditing 
Council; Mr. Soedarto, Senior Official, 
Department of General Education. 


Thailand — Mr. Manoo Viriyanondha, 
Assistant Director-General, Department 


of Land Cooperatives, Ministry of Co- 
operatives; Mr. Aranob Kunpatchavon, 
District Administrator, Provincial Office, 
Province of Nakorn Phathom; Mr. Pan- 
yar Rirks-Urai, District Administrator, 
Department of Interior. 


Philippines — Mr. Leonidas Arriola, 
NICA, Office of the President; Mr. Leo- 
nardo A. Lenon, NICA, Office of the 
President; Mr. Nestor Nisperos, NICA, 
Office of the President; Atty. Severino 
P. Sanchez, Administrative and Legal 
Officer, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines; Mr. Isidro B. 
Tadena, Assistant Treasurer and Head, 
Finance and Accounts Department, 
Philippine Tourist and Travel Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


The substantive goals of the Program 
include training on the latest methods 
and the fundamentals of organization, 
management and in-service training. 
The training course content includes 
the following phases: 


1. Orientation phase—1 week —to 
assist the participants to make the 
necessary adjustments for their 
stay in the Philippines; 


2. Intensive training phase —9 weeks 
— devoted to the study of public 
administration in general and exe- 
cutive functions, organization and 
management processes, and fiscal 
and personnel administration in 
particular; 


3. Practical experience phase (intern- 
ship) —5 weeks—Each partici- 
pant will observe in the Manage- 
ment Service of the Budget Com- 
mission and the Civil Service Com- 
mission and intern in an operating 
agency which is a counterpart of 
the one in which he is employed; 
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4. Integration and evaluation phase — 
1 week — to prepare the participant 
in correlating his training exper- 
ience with his home needs and to 
assist in the preparation of trans- 
mitting this experience to his asso- 
ciates. 


The Southeast Asia Regional Train- 
ing Program in Public Administration 
was designed by the IPA a year ago. 
It has been under the direction of a 
Program Staff presently composed of 
Director Carlos P. Ramos of the Insti- 
tute as training director; Dr. Raul P. 
de Guzman, training coordinator; Profs. 
Gregorio A. Francisco, Ramon M. Gar- 
cia, and Leandro A. Viloria, associate 
coordinators; and Romeo B. Ocampo, 
research assistant. 


Lecture Series on Economic Planning 


Ten Filipino authorities on econo- 
mic planning delivered lectures with 
variations on the theme “Planning for 
Progress” at the University of the Phil- 
ippines in Manila Fridays of February 
5-March 11. Particular problem-areas 
of economic planning were threshed out 
in closed-door seminars afterwards. The 
lecturers, with their assigned topics, 
were the following: 


Miguel Cuaderno, Sr., Governor, 
Central Bank of the Philippines — 
“The Central Bank and Economic 
Planning.” 

H. B. Reyes, Vice-President, Ma- 
nila Electric Company — “The Na- 
tional Economic Council, Planning 
and Private Enterprise.” 

Filemon Rodriguez, President, 
The Engineering and Development 
Corporation of the Philippines and 
Chairman, The Board of Philippine 
Investment Management Consult- 
ants—“The National Economic 
Council, Past and Present.” 


Dominador R. Aytona, Secretary 
of Finance and former Budget Com- 
missioner — “The Budget Commis- 
sion, Finance and Economic Plan- 
ning.” 

Salvador Araneta, President, Ara- 
neta University— “The Planning, 
Approval and Implementation of 
Economic Policy.” 

Representative Vicente L. Peral- 
ta — “Congress and Economic Plan- 
ning.” 

Senator Gil J. Puyat — “Congress 
and Economic Planning.” 

Gregorio Licaros, Chairman, Board 
of Governors, Development Bank of 
the Philippines — “The Banking 
System and Economic Planning.” 

Leonides Virata, Vice-President, 
Philippine American Life Insur- 
ance Company — “Private Enter- 
prise and Economic Planning.” 


Jose C. Locsin, Chairman, Nation- 
al Economic Council—“The Na- 
tional Economic Council and Eco- 
nomic Planning.” 

Prof. R. Stephen Milne, visiting pro- 
fessor of public administration at the 
U.P. Institute of Public Administration 
and an authority on economic planning 
in his own right, said that the Institute 
is going to publish the lecture series 
with a summary of the seminar discus- 
sions and some additional materials. 
Prof. Milne will edit the book with an 
evaluative analysis. 


Easily the most widely discussed —- 
and most widely disagreed upon — sub 
ject was the National Economic Coun- 
cil (NEC), the top government body 
charged with the charting of compre- 
hensive economic and social develop- 
ment policies and programs of the Phil- 
ippines. The NEC is an advisory plan- 
ning body composed of a full-time 
Chairman with Cabinet rank; four re- 
presentatives of Congress (two from the 
Senate and two from the House of Re- 
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presentatives) , the Governor of the Cen- 
tral Bank, the Chairman of the Devel- 
opment Bank of the Philippines, as ex- 
officio members, and three other mem- 
bers appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Commission on Ap- 
pointments to represent the private sec- 
tor. 

The lecturers, most of whom have 
been NEC members, presented some- 
times divergent views on the role, func- 
tions and relationship of the NEC with 
other agencies and the private sector 
in the course of discussing their parti- 
cular topics. While some accomplish- 
ments of the NEC were cited as evi- 
dence of its usefulness, some of the 
speakers deplored its not having been 
accorded the status and authority ap- 
propriate to its responsibility as the 
highest economic planning agency in the 
Land. They lamented the fact that the 
proposal to create a National Develop- 
ment Authority which as envisioned in 
Reorganization Plan No. 10 would have 
been the implementing branch of the 
NEC, was disapproved by Congress. 


On the other hand, some of the lec- 
turers contended that the NEC should 
remain a purely advisory body to the 
President, without executive or imple- 
mentative functions. A spokesman for 
the private sector aired its plaints of 
“irritation” and “confusion” which he 
said resulted from conflicts and incon- 
sistencies in economic, particularly mo- 
netary, policies and their implementa- 
tion. He suggested that the economic 
planning functions be carried out by a 
similar legislative-executive “staff” 
through which all plans should be clear- 
ed but whose attention should be de- 
voted more to fiscal matters rather than 
to the private field. 


The lecture series was sponsored by 


the IPA with the cooperation of the 
Institute of Economic Development and 
Research, also of the University of the 
Philippines. 


IPA Visitors 
Mr. Shriram Bapat 


Mr. Shriram B. Bapat, director of the 
Division for Public Administration 
(D.P.A.) of the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Services, 
visited last February 20 the Institute of 
Public Administration, to look into the 
Institute’s operations and programs. He 
also discussed with IPA Director Carlos 
P. Ramos the progress of the Eastern 
Regional Organization for Public Ad- 
ministration (EROPA) and explored 
possibilities for UN assistance in ERO- 
PA’s major projects. 

Mr. Bapat was favorably impressed 
by the advances made by the Institute 
in the study and teaching of public ad- 
ministration and in other activities. In 
a conference, he discussed with the IPA 
staff the role of the D.P.A. and the de- 
velopments that have taken place in 
UN technical assistance in public ad- 
ministration. (See “UN Technical As- 
sistance, ‘OPEX,’” PJPA, Jan., 1960, Vol. 
4, No. 1). In the same conference, he 
also explained how the UN is approach- 
ing executive development program, a 
subject in which the IPA has a great 
interest. 


The UN official and Director Ramos, 
who is also EROPA Executive Council 
Chairman, explored the possibilities of 
direct UN assistance to EROPA and the 
form which the assistance will take. 
“While no concrete agreements have 
been reached,” said Director Ramos, 
“Mr. Bapat has expressed satisfaction 
and enthusiasm in the development of 
the EROPA and said that chances for 
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regular assistance in this field are very 
good.” 


Mr. Hoot 


Mr. Hoot, chief of the In-Service 
Training Division of the National Insti- 
tute of Administration of Indonesia, ob- 
served at the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration on its in-service training and 
research activities from April 18 to April 
29. Mr. Hoot went on scheduled rounds 
conferring with members of the IPA 
staff and other U.P. and government of- 
ficials and observing training classes and 
looking over research and training fa- 
cilities here. 


Prof. T. H. Sileock 


Prof. T. H. Silcock, until recently pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Malaya, Singapore, came to the Philip- 
pines on a leg of a tour of study of the 
impact of Asian universities on econc- 
mic development. Prof. Silcock made 
arrangements through the IPA for a se- 
ries of interviews with government and 
university (state and private) officials. 
He will write a book on the subject be- 
fore he takes up an appointment at the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies in 
London in September. 


Dr. Adisumarta 


Dr. Richard Joseph Kaptin Adisumar- 
ta, an instructor in the Faculties of Eco- 
nomics and Social and Political Sciences 





of the Gadjah Mada University, Indon- 
esia, spent two weeks of observation 
at the IPA, College of Business Admin- 
istration, U.P., and in selected national 
government departments and agencies. 
Dr. Adisumarta’s visit was arranged 
through the National Economic Council 
— International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration Regional Training program in 
the Philippines. 


IPA Graduates 


Twenty students of the Institute of 
Public Administration, University of the 
Philippines, formally obtained their mas- 
ter’s and bachelor’s degrees at com- 
mencement rites last April 17. 


Five foreign students were among 
those conferred the master of public 
administration (M.P.A.) degree. They 
are Foo Tak Sun (Hongkong), Arthur 
Ricardo Nisbet Jones (Burma), Chang 
Keun Kim (Korea) Nihal Jagwaney 
(India) and Barbara Ann Lilly (U.S.A.). 
The rest of the MPA graduates are Ana- 
nias B. Aurelio, Tito C. Firmalino, Fe- 
licisimo Ed. Gallardo, Delicia Cid-Mag- 
sanoc and Florencia S. Medina. 


The following obtained the bachelor 
of arts in public administration (B.A.- 
P.A.) degree: Eva Balagot, Renato Coro- 
nel, Carlita de la Cruz, Magdalena Do- 
rado, Raul Dumaual, Teresita Franco, 
Teresita Garcia, Benedicto Hornilla, Ro- 
sita Lacanilao and Digna Reyes. 
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Public Administration Generally* 


By Lous J. Krozcer and AssociaTEs 





Summary of Conclusions 


These are the major conclusions dis- 
cussed in more detail in this Part of the 
report: 


1. Judged by the criteria appropriate 
to local conditions, progress in public 
administration is remarkable and its 
present status is gratifying. 

2. A high quality of leadership has 
contributed to this progress. 


3. There is an abundance of good 
training being done. 

4. The line item budget continues to 
be a serious handicap. 


5. The Management Service plays its 
important role well. 

6. Recent creation of the Council of 
Administrative Management improves 
the prospects for progress. 


7. Civil Service reform is far from a 
reality despite enactment of a revised 
law. 


8. The creation of the new Depart- 
ment of General Services has thus far 


*This article is Part II of Public Admi- 
nistration In The Philippines 1959 (San 
Francisco, August 1959), a Report to the 
Republic of the Philippines through the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration by 
Louis J. Kroeger and Associates. It com- 
prises Chapters XI to XX, inclusive. 


been more a matter of form than of 
substance. 

9. The continued creation of ad hoc 
bodies threatens the orderly coordina- 
tion cf duly constituted agencies. 

10. The formal implementation of Re- 
organization Plans is sadly behind 
schedule. 

11. The Reorganization Plans thus far 
formally implemented have not yet ful- 
filled their real intent. 

12. Encouraging steps have been 
taken toward local government autono- 
my. 

13. Departmental operations need fur- 
ther improvement in many ways; but 
the means are available if they will 
use them. 

14. Informal support by the press, ci- 
vic organizations, professional societies 
and the like should be solicited. 


Summary of Recommendation 


These are the major recommendations 
presented in more detail in this Part of 
the Repert. 


1. Develop motivation for improved 
administrative practices. 

2 Strengthen discipline. 

3. Set performance standards. 

4. Provide formal recognition for ac- 
complishment. 
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5. Develop a five year program for 
administrative improvement under the 
sponsorship of the Council of Adminis- 
trative Management. 

6. Continue to encourage training. 

7. Take more advantage of the va- 
luable training of participants returning 
from abroad. 

8. Train more participants locally 
in the rudiments of public administra- 
tion before sending them abroad. 

9. Continue a full program of Tech- 
nical Assistance in public administra- 
tion. 

10. Continue the effort toward a pro- 
gram budget. 

11. Extend the activities of the Man- 
agement Service. 

12. Push civil service reform in the 
dozen directions proposed in this report. 

13. Give substance to the intent be- 
hind the Reorganization Plan creating 
the Department of General Services. 

14. Discourage ad hoc bodies by 
stressing proper coordination of existing 
agencies to meet each new need. 

15. Implement the remaining Reorga- 
nization Plans. 

16. Utilize the Management Service 
staff to get the full understanding and 
intent of Reorganization Plans. 

17. Develop a program to encourage 
local autonomy by improving local gov- 
ernment administrative practices. 

18. Apply the available talents in pub- 
lic administration to the improvement of 
departmental operations. 

19. Take advantage of all possible 
means to gain informal and unofficial 
support for better management prac- 
tices. 


Perspective 


Any conclusion drawn about the sta- 
tus of public administration in the Phil- 


ippines in this year 1959 must first be 
related to the standards of judgment 
to be used. 

Judged by the criteria to be found 
in the textbooks or in the minds of the 
purists among the practitioners, the pre- 
sent state of affairs is far from satis- 
factory. In fairness, it must be added 
that the same can be said about any 
other nation in the world. 

Judged, on the other hand, by crite- 
ria which take into account the many 
significant factors which have had a 
bearing on the development of admin- 
istration in the Philippines, progress has 
been remarkable and the present status 
is gratifying. 

Those who are impatient for even 
more rapid progress should be reminded 
of these considerations: 

1. For over four centuries the Fili- 
pinos were under systems of colonial 
and military administration which de- 
pend on concepts the direct opposite of 
some of the key principles of modern 
public administration. Under these co- 
lonial and military administrations the 
Filipinos were seldom permitted to hold 
positions of administrative responsibili- 
ty; and if they were, their decisions 
and actions were under close scrutiny. 
Hence, such concepts as the decentral- 
ization of operations or the delegation 
of authority, while understood and ac- 
cepted as an intellectual concept, still 
run contrary to ingrained habits of work 
and attitudes. 

2. There was virtually no education- 
al or training program in public admin- 
istration in the Philippines before the 
establishment of the Institute of Public 
Administration in 1953. Some Filipinos 
had been exposed to the subject abroad, 
and some had read the standard texts, 
but intensive instruction of a degree and 
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caliber that converts understanding into 
action is a recent development. 


It will take time for the full impact 
of this training to be felt. Many of those 
trained have not yet advanced to posi- 
tions of sufficient rank that they can 
require others to think as they do. They 
work among attitudes of disbelief and 
resistance expressed by officials school- 
ed in the old ways of politics and ad- 
ministration. They might be likened to 
a small amount of yeast planted in a 
great mass of dough. At first the leaven- 
ing effect is scarcely noticeable, but as 
the yeast multiplies itself, its action be- 
comes faster and faster, until the whole 
mass is affected. 


3. World War II took a terrible toll 
in the Philippines. Many of its able 
leaders, teachers and experienced ad- 
ministrators were lost; the building and 
equipment needed for administration 
were destroyed; and the systems and 
records which are the life blood of ad- 
ministration were scattered, destroyed 
or lost. 


All these are being restored. Unfor- 
tunately, the damage done in an instant 
by a bomb blast cannot be repaired by 
a reverse action of the same explosive 
speed. 


4. Efforts toward effective public ad- 
ministration are hampered by a still fal- 
tering economic system which limits the 
funds needed for adequate salaries, for 
adequate supply, and for better build- 
ings and equipment. This is a most un- 
fortunate handicap, for better public ad- 
ministration if it can somehow be fi- 
nanced, can contribute to the strength- 
ening of the economy. 

5. The Philippines being a newly in- 
dependent nation, its political system 
still has the full vigor and exuberance 


of youth. The Constitution clearly 
defines the relative role of the Execu- 
tive and the Legislative branches, yet 
the struggle for supremacy between the 
two has not been resolved. 


The real crux of the problem from 
the standpoint of public administration, 
is that administration impinges on pol- 
itical action. The success of many ad- 
ministrative practices depends on their 
relative freedom from political control. 
A sound civil service system is the clear- 
est case in point. 

It calls for a high order of political 
sophistication for legislators and the 
elected Chief Executive to recognize 
and respect the fine distinction between 
policy and practice. It is a degree of 
sophistication acquired only after ex- 
perience has proven that the best prac- 
tical politics is that based on high prin- 
ciple and conducted without dabbling 
in administrative detail. That experience 
is slow to accumulate because the elec- 
torate seldom permits one party or 
group the uninterrupted tenure needed 
tc learn the lesson. 


The ideal balance to be achieved was 
well stated in the first of the guiding 
principles adopted by the Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion, two-thirds of whose members were 
leading members of Congress: 


The primary objective is to es- 
tablish a form of organization which 
improves the capacity of the Exe- 
cutive Department to execute the 
laws and administer the affairs of 
the Republic, while at the same 
time clarifying and strengthening 
the legislative responsibilities of the 
Congress. 


In the United States and in the Eu- 
ropean countries, whose administrative 
concepts the Philippines is now adapt- 
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ing to its needs, progress toward pre- 
sent standards has been measured by 
the decades rather than by the years. 
It has been a slow process of develop- 
ment and evolution. While it should be 
possible to transplant the systems and 
concepts developed in all those years, 
it may be that this cannot be done with- 
out repeating some of the stages in their 
evolution. 

Some administrative practices are 
generally accepted abroad because the 
lack of them created serious handicaps. 
Perhaps the people here have to suffer 
the same handicaps before they are led 
to adopt the political attitudes that force 
administrative reform. 

All of this is said not in an attitude 
of despair or disappointment, but with 
the intent of being encouraging. Those 
who support administrative progress are 
merely reminded that there are serious 
obstacles to overcome. These should 
heighten their determination to succeed; 
and at the same time fortify their pa- 
tience as they observe the slow but 
steady course of progress. 

In the perspective just described, the 
balance of this Part of the report will 
evaluate what has been done and sug- 
gest some steps yet to be taken. 


Leadership 


Before discussing specific aspects of 
leadership in public administration in 
the Philippines, it would be well to re- 
call briefly some of the factors leader- 
ship depends upon. 

Motivation. There is no inherent na- 
tural appeal in better administrative 
practices. Officials and employees must 
be given motives to adopt these prac- 
tices. These motives may be psycholo- 
gical, such as an appeal to pride, to 
sense of service, or to the competitive 


instincts of the individual; or they may 
be more substantial, such as promotions 
or awards for improved service. 

The leadership will have to fashion 
motivation to fit different situations. 
The only point to be made here is that 
motivation has to be supplied. 

Discipline. When positive motivation 
fails, discipline must correct. Discipline 
must not be reserved for the overt case 
of misuse of authority or funds. It 
must be invoked with the same cer- 
tainty for failure to act at all, or for 
inefficient or incompetent action. 

One notable feature of public admin- 
istration in the Philippines is that al- 
though many good concepts are em- 
braced by top officials and decreed as 
policy, there is often no further action 
by anyone. This may be accounted for 
by a system of discipline which is quick 
to punish those who err, but has no 
sting for those who simply do nothing. 

Standards. It is also characteristic of 
the Filipino public servant that when he 
is given an exact task to perform, with 
exact standard of performance, and an 
exact schedule which is enforced, he 
performs with wondrous diligence and 
effectiveness. The conclusion is obvious. 
Those who direct the improvement of 
public administration must see to it that 
every program is sufficiently detailed, 
that its goals are explained, its method 
is defined, standards are prescribed, a 
time-table is set, and there is definite 
machinery for follow-up. 

Recognition. It is customary in this 
country to recognize completion of a 
training assignment by ceremony and 
certificate. The recognition is obviously 
treasured by the recipients. The same 
sense of recognition needs to be extend- 
ed to day-to-day administrative opera- 
tions. Too often the bureaucrats of the 
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old school squelch initiative and ima- 
gination by an admonishment against 
any questioning of authority or of the 
old way of doing things. The real lead- 
ership in public administration, by fre- 
quent example, should demonstrate the 
advantages of encouraging new ideas by 
public recognition. 


Responsibility for Leadership 


Public administration pervades all of 
the institutions and functions of govern- 
ment. No one can claim or exercise 
exclusive leadership in this field. The 
following references to some who have 
a particularly heavy interest in this 
field does not relieve all others of their 
share of the responsibility. 


The President. A comprehensive pro- 
gram in public administration was start- 
ed late in the administration of Pres- 
ident Quirino; it was greatly expanded 
and encouraged by the late President 
Magsaysay; and it has been further im- 
plemented and continued by President 
Garcia. 


It is to be hoped that the President 
will heed carefully the many proposals 
for administrative improvement which 
can be expected to come from the new- 
ly created Council on Administrative 
Management, and that in his Cabinet 
meetings and in his public utterances he 
will frequently lend the prestige of his 
office to the cause. 


The Cabinet. This body is both ad- 
visory to the President and an agency 
through which the major programs vf 
the government are coordinated for exe- 
cution by appropriate agencies. The 
actions of the Cabinet are widely pub- 
licized and highly respected. The ad- 
ministrative burdens of the individual 
Cabinet members can be greatly re- 


lieved if they will take advantage of 
the collective force of the Cabinet-in- 
session as a means to encourage all pos- 
sible measures for administrative im- 
provement. 


The Budget Commissioner. The office 
of Budget Commissioner has a signifi- 
cant role in giving leadership and sup- 
port to public administration. The in- 
cumbent Commissioner has given it 
even greater significance by his enthu- 
siasm, interest and outstanding ability in 
this field. Through his able direction 
of the several elements of administra- 
tive service vested directly in his office; 
through his chairmanship of the Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization 
Commission; through his aggressive par- 
ticipation in deliberations of the Cabi- 
net; through effective representations to 
the Congress; through his administra- 
tion of contractual and direct technical 
assistance programs with the ICA; 
through his unfailing support and en- 
couragement of the work of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration; and in 
other ways too numerous to recount, he 
has made a monumental personal contri- 
bution to better public administration in 
the Philippines. 


This is written not merely to com- 
mend a job exceptionally well done, but 
in the hope that others in the govern- 
ment will take note and go forth to emu- 
late this outstanding example. 


Council of Administrative Manage- 
ment. The Council has just recently 
been created by Executive Order of 
President Garcia, implementing Reor- 
ganization Plan 19A. An examination 
of the verbatim account of the Coun- 
cil’s first meeting shows real promise 
that the Council intends to fulfill its vi- 
tal role in coordinating various activi- 
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ties in this field, and in advising the 
President. 


The tasks set for the Council are 
clearly enumerated in the Reorganiza- 
tion Plan and the Implementing Detail; 
and are further explained in the Sup- 
porting Statement by the Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commission. 
They do not need repeating here; but 
those sources are cited as a reminder to 
the Council, to be referred to frequent- 
ly in charting its course of action. 


This Council has the same relation- 
ship to governmental administration as 
the National Economic Council should 
have to the economy. It should project 
a set of goals for several years ahead; 
should propose that the President and 
Cabinet endorse these goals; and call on 
all appropriate administrative agencies 
to implement them. 


Without attempting to offer a com- 
plete five year program, following are 
some examples of what might be in- 


cluded: 


FY 1960: 1. Complete the formal 
implementation of all remaining Re- 
organization Plans. 


2. Prepare a detailed legislative pro- 
gram which will reconcile all conflict- 
ing laws which inhibit administrative 
progress. 


3. Convert all civil service testing 
to objective short answer form. 


4. Complete the decentralization of 
operating agencies to a standard pat- 
tern of regional offices. 


FY 1961: 1. Complete all internal 
detail of the implementation of Reor- 
ganization Plans. 

2. Provide the next partial imple- 
mentation of Plan 2A. 


3. Establish standards of education, 
experience, knowledge, skill, abilities 
and personal and physical traits for 
each class of positions established by 
the WAPCO. 


4. Require all civil service appoint- 
ments to be made from lists certified 
to a given vacancy by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 


5. Have a program of internal man- 
agement analysis underway in each 
major operating agency. 

6. Have an effective training pro- 
gram underway in each major operat- 
ing agency. 

FY 1962: 1. Implement the final 


adjustment to minimum salaries un- 
der Plan 2A. 


2. Give full effect to the continuing 
provisions for salary adjustments un- 
der Plan 2A. 


3. Complete the application of a pro- 
gram budget to all entities. 


4. Have a fully effective program of 
records management in all agencies. 


5. Have an adequate supply system. 


6. Have all public buildings reno- 
vated, clean and well laid out. 


FY 1963: 1. Have an effective plan 
of employee evaluation. 


2. Transfer the WAPCO to the Ci- 
vil Service Commission. 


3. Assure that all officials fully un- 
derstand and are practicing such basic 
concepts of public administration as 
“delegation”, “coordination”, “plan- 


> 66 


ning”, “scheduling” and “review.” 


FY 1964: 1. Complete the stream- 
lining of all departmental operations, 
through the effective use of work sim- 
plification techniques. 
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2. Begin a comprehensive study of 
the possibilities of adopting new auto- 
mation devices and techniques to the 
needs of the government. 


Throughout. Whether this or some 
other set of goals is set, the Management 
Service should be asked to set perfor- 
mance standards related to each goal, 
and should render to the Council a per- 
iodic report on administrative progress 
as measured by the schedule and these 
standards. 


Training. The organizations and indi- 
viduals who train in public administra- 
tion, whether in its broad principles or 
its most exact details, all have a share 
in leadership for management improve- 
ment. Training is mentioned here mere- 
ly to stress this role of leadership. It 
is discussed more fully in the next Chap- 
ter. 


Training 


Formal and informal training are a 
necessary continuing impetus to better 
administration. Until every administra- 
tor understands organization, procedure, 
coordinating methods, decision-making, 
and the proper use of staff services, the 
affairs of government will not be pro- 
perly administered. Until every super- 
visor understands his role, the role will 
be only partially played. Until each em- 
ployee has his assignment clearly in 
mind, and completes it on schedule and 
up to standard, full efficiency and eco- 
nomy—and full service—will not be 
achieved. 


There has been some recent discus- 
sion about who is responsible for train- 
ing in the Philippine Government. The 
Civil Service Commissioner, for’ exam- 
ple, advanced the argument that he has 
exclusive jurisdiction over this activity. 


It is hard to conceive of any function 
of public administration being anyone’s 
exclusive concern—least of all, training. 


Training runs the gamut from formal 
advanced courses in higher institutions 
of learning down to a foreman show- 
ing a janitor how to push a broom to 
remove dirt with less fatigue. It has 
purposes as general as developing a 
corps of executives for future assign- 
ment and as specific as instructing a 
group of clerks in a change in the de- 
tail of a procedure. Virtually all ad- 
ministrative activity is training in a 
sense. The point is to encourage the 
purposeful application of all these ex- 
periences to beneficial ends. 


Time spent debating exclusive privi- 
lege in this field would be better spent 
in discussing ways to stimulate and co- 
ordinate training efforts. 


Institute of Public Administration. 
The Institute is doing its part admir- 
ably. It is providing sound academic 
instruction in public administration, ba- 
lanced with an ambitious program of 
more specific short courses designed to 
meet immediate needs. The response to 
the Institute’s program has been good. 
Its graduates speak proudly of their 
participation in its program. 


By its part in developing a Regional 
Conference on Public Administration, 
and by exchange programs, the Institute 
has extended its influence to the whole 
of Southeast Asia. 


There is little one can suggest for this 
program except, “Keep up the good 
work.” 


In-Service Training. President Garcia 
has directed the operating agencies to 
designate training officers; the new ci- 
vil service act declares a policy in sup- 
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port of training; and throughout the 
government there is evidence of in-ser- 
vice training touching on every phase of 
operations. 


All of this is bound to be beneficial. 
The constant reiteration of the princi- 
ples of good administration to succes- 
sive waves of trainees cannot help but 
have an eventual effect. The effect will 
be speeded if greater stress is laid on 
the training of the higher levels of of- 
ficialdom. The top administrator often 
resists training with the argument that 
there are too many other demands on 
his time; and he probably harbors the 
unspoken thought that having “arrived”, 
he needs no further instruction. 


Those who think they know all the 
answers should be enlisted as instruc- 
tors. They will learn more than they 
teach. Those who find themselves too 
busy should be made to see that by 
learning new techniques of management, 
they may be able to free themselves of 
much of their oppressive load. 


Participant Training. The training 
provided in the Philippines is supple- 
mented by tours of duty abroad, de- 
signed to train in a particular subject. 
A relatively small number of the parti- 
cipants are thus trained in public ad- 
ministration as such. The majority stu- 
dy and observe the subject matter of 
their operating agencies’ functions. 


Too often these participants are mere- 
ly returned to their former jobs, where 
they are unable to make full use of 
their new knowledge. Too often they 
are not even permitted to share this new 
knowledge with their colleagues. Too 
often the participant returns to find 
that a higher position in which he could 
be well utilized, has been filled in his 
absence by the promotion of someone 


who stayed behind to be available when 
the vacancy occurred. 


All these conditions need correction. 
The government should adopt a cons- 
cious policy of returning participants to 
positions where their new knowledge 
can be fully exploited. It should require 
each participant to conduct in-service 
courses to pass on this knowledge to 
others. It should particularly protect 
the promotional rights of these people. 


Preliminary to this, it would appear 
that the selection of participants needs 
to give more heed to their potential for 
benefitting from training; and the pro- 
gram to be followed upon their return 
should be spelled out before training 
begins. 


The program should be modified in 
another important respect. Many of 
those who go abroad in specific subject 
matter fields have little if any under- 
standing of the basic principles of pub- 
lic administration. As a result, the 
full significance of what they observe es- 
capes them. Except in the case of those 
going abroad for purely professional or 
technical study, it ought to be a require- 
ment that the participant either take a 
preparatory course in public administra- 
tion at the IPA or do a tour of duty 
with the Management Service, in order 
to acquire needed background. One in- 
stance in which this was done by a par- 
ticipant in public works seems to have 
demonstrated the soundness of this sug- 
gestion. 


Technical Assistance. The counsel and 
instruction provided by the ICA staff 
is a major factor in training. Much of 
it is informal, in the form of conference, 
demonstration and conversation, but it 
is nonetheless effective. 
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If the equipment can be provided, the 
benefits of this kind of training can be 
greatly extended by the tape recording 
of more significant discussions, to be 
played back as a reminder for those 
who first participated, and to project the 
benefits of the discussions to other 
groups, particularly those away from 
Manila. A simple written statement of 
the conclusions resulting from such dis- 
cussion has none of the impact of the 
sound of the full discussion exactly as 
it took place. ; 


The availability of such recording 
would also have the advantage of fur- 
nishing better continuity in long term 
programs carried on by different TA’s 
under ICA’s rotation plan. 


There appears to have been a cons- 
cious policy to “phase out” technical as- 
sistance in public administration. If so, 
it is a serious mistake. It is perfectly 
clear to this observer that the success 
of technical assistance in all other fields 
depends heavily on the improvement 
of administration. Perhaps the empha- 
sis needs to be shifted to the direct 
administrative problems of operating 
agencies. Perhaps enough has been done 
for the time being in the field of “pure” 
public administration. But shifting em- 
phasis is one thing; “phasing out” is 
quite another. 


A few examples should suffice to make 
this point. Inadequate revenue is not 
so much the fault of the tax system as 
it is the fault of the collection system. 
Improving this is an exercise in public 
administration. The economy is at the 
mercy of inadequate communication due 
to deficiencies in the postal system. 
Their correction is another exercise in 
public administration. Conversely, the 
spectacular improvement in the process- 


ing of land patents is the result of im- 
proved administrative techniques. 


The conclusion should be clear. As 
long as the Philippine government re- 
quests and the United States govern- 
ment provides technical assistance in 
any field, it should be buttressed by as- 
sistance in public administration as well. 


Staff Services. The final element in 
training in public administration is the 
work of the several staff services in the 
government, which even in their routine 
operations impart a degree of informa- 
tion on administrative principles and 
practices. These are discussed more 
fully in the next Chapter. 


Staff Services 


The programs administered by the 
operating agencies are the important 
purposes of the government. The pro- 
grams administered by the staff agencies 
are vital to their support. Those who 
sometimes criticize ‘“over-emphasis” of 
public administration should be remind- 
ed of the many more failures of operat- 
ing programs which occurred before 
modern administrative techniques were 
introduced. 


Budget Planning. In a country as de- 
pendent as this one is on the govern- 
ment for the support and growth of the 
economy, a properly planned budget, re- 
lated to a master fiscal program, is a 
must. 


The Executive budget is the Pres- 
ident’s blueprint for a year’s activity. 
The preparation of the budget is the 
occasion for review of what has been 
accomplished and for evaluation of what 
is planned. When it finally has the 
stamp of congressional approval, it is 
the authorization to proceed. 
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The efforts to establish a performance 
budget are already fully documented. 
Those efforts have thus far not borne 
real fruit. The technique of preparing 
this kind of budget is well understood. 
The remaining handicaps are a lack of 
real operating data on which to set re- 
alistic standards, and congressional hos- 
tility to the whole idea. Part of this 
hostility seems to stem from an er- 
roneous understanding of the sense in 
which “performance” is used. It might 
have been easier explained as a “pro- 
gram budget.” Now, however, a mere 
switch in terminology is not enough. A 
persistent campaign of explanation will 
have to be sustained until the concept 
is fully understood. 


Over a score of agencies have been 
converted to a program budget, but the 
effect is largely nullified by Congress’ 
insistence on including the supporting 
itemization of personal services in the 
appropriations act. Some observers who 
have travelled abroad, both administra- 
tive and congressional, have returned to 
report that program budgeting is not yet 
widely practiced elsewhere. That is not 
necessarily an argument against it. It 
is practiced in some of the better ad- 
ministered governments; and all sound 
thinkers on budget practice endorse it. 


Moreover, these same observers over- 
look another vital point. Even where 
the budget is not yet planned on a pro- 
gram basis, the supporting detail sub- 
mitted by the executive is seldom en- 
acted in full by the legislative body. 
Instead total sums are appropriated for 
various functions and objects of expen- 
diture, subject to detailed revisions to 
meet the changing needs of the moment. 
There may be limitations on the amount 
of money which can be transferred from 
one purpose to another, and standards 





may be prescribed for these transfers, 
but the fine detail is left to executive 
discretion. There are always, of course, 
the added safeguards that expenditures 
are subject to audit, and to a renewed 
legislative scrutiny when the next bud- 
get is submitted. 


The severe handicaps which a line 
item budget imposes on personnel ad- 
ministration has already been discussed 
in Part I. It imposes the same handicap 
on all other operations. 


Despite the hostility with which the 
program budget idea has been regard- 
ed by the majority of the Congress, it 
is essential to good administration that 
the effort to gain its adoption be con- 
tinued. 


Budget Control. With a line item bud- 
get, the full possibilities of effective ad- 
ministrative budget control cannot be 
realized. Too much of the control is in 
the appropriation act itself. Those en- 
gaged in budget operations, as distin- 
guished from planning, will simply have 
to keep their techniques sharpened 
against the day when they are free to 
use them. 


Management Service. This agency has 
a vital role in assisting the operating 
agencies to improve their organization 
and methods. The staff has been fre- 
quently called upon for this purpose, and 
has done its job well. The reports pre- 
pared by the service are thorough, per- 
ceptive, well arranged and well written. 


The Service should not be content, 
however, with responding to requests 
for aid. It should actively seek out op- 
portunities to be of service. There will 
be some tendency by operating agencies 
to decline the proferred assistance for 
fear of interference in their affairs. The 
obvious attitude of helpful service dis- 
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played by this staff should, however, 
quickly dissipate any such fears. 

In its work with the operating agen- 
cies, the Management Service should 
gain as much understanding and accept- 
ance as possible as the work proceeds. 
Reports are useful records of what is 
done or proposed; but they in them- 
selves are not self-executing. 


The assignment of a member of the 
Management Service staff as Secretary 
of the new Council on Administrative 
Management is an encouraging sign that 
this agency will be able to lend valua- 
ble staff support to the functioning of 
the Council. 


The WAPCO. This agency has alrea- 
dy been discussed at great length. Suf- 
fice it to say here that this is another 
essential staff service which can contri- 
bute a great deal to further good pub- 
lic administration—when it has put its 
house in order and has regained admin- 
istrative and congressional confidence. 


Civil Service Commission. There are 
signs that the Civil Service Commission 
believes that civil service reform is a 
reality with the enactment of the Civil 
Service Act of 1959. The law accom- 
plishes nothing but to declare policy and 
confer authority to get on with the ne- 
cessary business of reform. Following 
are the major steps yet to be taken be- 
fore anything resembling a good civil 
service system will exist: 


1. A steady program of positive re- 
cruiting must be aimed at attract- 
ing a higher quality of candidate 
to compete in civil service examin- 
ations, especially for administra- 
tive and specialized jobs. 


2. Examinations must be specially 
related to classes of positions, both 
in content and level of difficulty. 





3. The scoring of examinations must 
be speeded to produce results in 
weeks or days, not in years or 
months. 


4. The cause for any suspicion that 
questions are revealed in advance 
or that answers are tampered with 
must be ruthlessly eliminated. 


5. Civil service eligibility must no 
longer be a mere “hunting li- 
cense”, to be combined with pol- 
itical pressure to obtain appoint- 
ment. Instead, vacancies should be 
filled from lists of the ranking eli- 
gibles certified to the agencies by 
the Commission. 


6. The evaluation plan authorized by 
law should be fully effective, to 
insure that “merit” governs all 
personnel actions, not just appoint- 
ment. 


7. Eligible lists for all classes must 
be kept up to date, to discourage 
temporary appointments. 


8. A suggestion system, with appro- 
priate awards, should be in effec- 
tive operation in all agencies. 

9. An effective grievance and appeal 
procedure should be adopted. 

10. Discipline should be swift and 
sure. 

11. The newly enacted laws should be 
revised as discussed in Part I of 
this report. 

12. Finally, when all this has been 
done, the WAPCO should be trans- 
ferred to the Civil Service Com- 
mission for the complete integra- 
tion of these two vital arms of 
personnel management. 


There is a serious threat to a success- 
ful civil service system in the insistence 
of the members of Congress on exten- 
sive patronage. 


Almost coincidental 
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with the approval of the new civil ser- 
vice law it was revealed that an agree- 
ment had been reached to govern the 
distribution of jobs on a political basis. 
The explanation that this would be li- 
mited to political endorsement of civil 
service eligibles only emphasizes disre- 
gard for the basic principle of the me- 
rit system. If merit is determined by 
competitive examination, as the Consti- 
tution requires, it should not have to 
stand the test of political backing as 
well. 


Good administrative practices will not 
be fully in effect so long as any sub- 
stantial part of the public servants have 
their interests and their loyalties divid- 
ed between their jobs and their political 
sponsors. 


General Services. The creation of this 
Department, headed by a Secretary of 
Cabinet rank, was one of the truly sig- 
nificant features of government reorga- 
nization. It recognized that providing 
the buildings, the supplies, the printed 
forms and other administrative services 
is a major responsibility, on which the 
success of line operations is often large- 
ly dependent. 


There are some disappointing signs, 
however, that this new Department has 
not yet realized its purposes. The re- 
organization has all the outward sign of 
having been completed, but its intent 
has yet to be fulfilled. 


The creation of this Department was 
designed to do more than merely group 
related services under single direction. 
More important, it was intended to be 
a new and dynamic force in the govern- 
ment for setting standards and render- 
ing helpful service in such fields as sup- 
ply, printing, buildings and grounds, and 
records management. 


The recent completion of a training 
course in records management shows 
some sign of positive action in one of 
these activities although the Manage- 
ment Service appears to have been the 
real driving force in this effort. There 
has been no noticeable improvement in 
the utilization and maintenance of of- 
fice space; the printing of forms and 
documents—even vital legislation—is no 
more expeditious than before; the Bu- 
reau of Supply Coordination, by its con- 
tinuation of old cumbersome procedures 
has obviously failed thus far to under- 
stand the significance of the deliberate 
inclusion of “Coordination” in its new 
name. 


Here is an outstanding illustration 
that mere reorganization is not a com- 
plete step toward administrative im- 
provement. It must be accompanied by 
understanding of the new mission, and 
willingness and ability to fulfill it. The 
functions embraced by the new Dc- 
partment of General Services are all a 
vital part of the complete array of staff 
services which must be linked together 
to bring public administration in the 
Philippines to its proper level. 


The PCAPE. This special Presidential 
body is an example of an unfortunate 
tendency in administration everywhere— 
the habit of setting up added bodies 
which duplicate existing functions, ra- 
ther than concentrating on the ‘setter co- 
ordination of the existing bodies to ai- 
tain the same goals. 


To the extent PCAPE concerns itself 
with investigating irregularities, it con- 
tinues the functions of the PCAC, which 
it displaced. That much is not bad. But 
to the exent that it concerns itself with 
matters of organization and administra- 
tive efficiency, it duplicates the work of 
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the other staff agencies already discuss- 
ed. 

The Council on Administrative Man- 
agement should give particular atten- 
tion to the way the PCAPE functions, 
and should be quick to point out to 
the President any tendency for this ad 
hoe body to duplicate the work of more 
permanently established agencies. The 
suggestion that the Chairman of the 
PCAPE be added to the Council of Ad- 
ministrative Management to facilitate 
coordination is not the answer. This 
would only serve to give a semblance of 
added permanence to a body which 
should have only a transitory existence. 


Non-Personal Factors. All of the staf 
services share a handicap already dis- 
cussed in Part I in relation to the 
WAPCO. That is the lack of adequate 
funds for travel, and for materials, sup- 
plies and equipment. 


Administrative improvement relies 
mainly on ideas. Ideas conveyed by 
word of mouth alone have no perma- 
nent or cumulative effect. These agen- 
cies need the means to develop working 
materials in attractive and effective 


form. They also need the means to tra- 
vel to the far flung outposts of govern- 
ment, where the needs for administra- 
tive improvement are most critical. 


Conversely, the staff services should 
be able to draw freely on the writings 
which report the principles and prac- 
tices developed elsewhere. This requires 
an adequate budget for books and per- 
iodicals. It also requires that these 
materials be readily available as work- 
ing references; not preserved in libra- 
ries remote from the working staff. 


Reorganization 


The slow progress of government re- 
organization is disappointing. The Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization 
Commission completed a monumental 
task of planning reorganization in a lit- 
tle over one year. The President en- 
dorsed and the Congress approved a 
substantial part of the Plans. Imple- 
menting Details were drawn up with an 
effective date of July 1, 1956. 


Now, over three years later, the Im- 
plementing Details have not yet all been 
approved. 


Following is the slow history of approvals to date. 


Plan 
No. Title 


1A Position Classification 

2A Standard Pay Plan 

3A WAPCO 

4A Dept. of General Services 

5A Bureau of Supply Coordination 


7A Bu. of Bldgs. & Real Property Mgt. 


8A Bureau of Records Management 

9A Bureau of Printing & Media 
Production Center 

10 National Economic Council 

12A Department of Health 


Ex. 
Order Date 


277 November 7, 1957 


278 November 7, 1957 
279 November 7, 1957 


290 March 14, 1958 


ee eee =e” 


119 July 1, 1955 
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Plan 
No. 


13A 
14A 
19A 


20A 
30A 
19A 
46A 
47A 
50 
54A 
77 
15A) 


Plan 


No. 





15A) 
27A) 


60 
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Title 
Bureau of Quarantine 
Institute of Nutrition 
Council of Administrative 
Management 
Department of Labor 
Department of Agriculture 
Budget (Organization and Methods) 
Budget Commission 
Streamlining Accounting Systems 
Social Welfare Administration 
National Intelligence Coordinating Agency 
Forest Products Research 
Commerce and Industry (Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration only; Involves 


transfer only and not reorganization.) 





ADMINISTRATION 
Ex. 
Order Date 
) 288 February 20, 1958 
) 
339 June 1, 1959 
218 December 10, 1956 
216 November 17, 1956 
) 
) 279 November 7, 1957 
) 
326 December 11, 1958 
291 March 14, 1958 
257 July 5, 1957 
248 May 23, 1957 


Reorganization Plans For Which Implementing Executive Orders 
Have Been Issued But Whose Installations Were Suspended. 


Title 





Commerce & Industry (Approved) 


(Suspended) 

Public Utilities Regulations and 
Land Transportation (Approved) 
(Suspended) 


Ex. 
Order 





277 


242 


209 
220 
224 
231 
241 


Date 


Jan. 5, 1957 
Mar. 1, 1957 


Oct. 19, 1956 
Dec. 18, 1957 
Dec. 28, 1956 
Jan. 15, 1957 
Feb. 28, 1957 


Besides the three Plans listed immediately above which were 
approved and then suspended, the following are still complete- 


ly inoperative: 





Plan Title 

18A Advisory Statistical Board 

29A Tourism 

35 Foreign Affairs 

38A National Security Council 

43A Executive Office of the President 


44A Press Secretary 
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45A Transferring and Abolishing Agencies Extraneous to the 
Executive Office of the President 

53A Establishing Regions 

59 Penal Administration 

60 Public Works, Transportation and Communications 

73 Philippine Air Lines 

74 Scientific and Technical Research 


The advantage of the speed with 
which the GSRC completed its work 
was that its Plans reflected current con- 
ditions. The longer the implementation 
of these plans is deferred, the greater 
the danger that they will no longer be 
suitable to current needs. 


Moreover, many of the Plans were in- 
terdependent. They should all have 
been approved at once to get the great- 
est benefit. A good example is Plan 
53A, establishing a standard pattern of 
regional office centers. Individual de- 
partments are setting up regional offices, 
Lut not always in conformance with this 
plan. Each will tend to argue that it 
should distribute offices according to 
some special requirement of its work. 
This overlooks one of the compelling 
reasons for using a standard plan— 
that the agencies can better coordinate 
their several activities in the field if all 
are located in the same regional cen- 
ters. 


In some cases, delay in implementa- 
tion appears to stem from opposition 
in the operating agency, based on dis- 
agreement with some details of the 
Plan. For exampie, in the case of Pub- 
lic Works, Transportation and Commu- 
nication, the Bureau Chiefs object to 
their new role under the plan. 


The issue is already settled. The ap- 
proval of Plan 60 by the President and 
Congress has the full force and effect 
of law. Resistance to the dictates of 


this Plan amounts to defiance of law 
and insubordination to executive author- 
ity. If there are minor details in which 
this and other Plans need correction, 
the Implementing Details should be is- 
sued first, for they have included in 
them the necessary means for modifica- 
tion. 


The President should be urged to 
give immediate approval to the remain- 
ing Plans (except possibly No. 73 and 
No. 74); and to set the example of full 
and effective implementation by the 
thorough overhauling of the Executive 
Office of the President as provided in 
Plans 43A, 44A and 45A. 


Plan 73 is noted above for possible 
exception, since another Plan to which 
it relates was disapproved by Congress. 
The intent of Plan 74 should be care- 
fully reviewed in relation to the later 
“Science Act of 1958,” dealing with 
much of the same subject matter. 


Follow-Up 


There is a good deal of evidence that 
the intent of the Reorganization Plans 
is far from fulfilled even when Imple- 
menting Details were approved some 
time ago. This may be due partly to 
passive resistance by those who are less 
than fully convinced of the wisdom of 
all provisions; and it may be due in 
part to lack of understanding of the 
meaning of some of the provisions. One 
example of complying with form while 
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evading intent is the reported assign- 
ment of personnel to regional offices as 
required by a Plan—and then detailing 
them back to Manila! 


The Council of Administrative Man- 
agement can be a force for progress in 
this connection. It should direct the 
President’s attention to the lag in full 
implementation and urge him to call on 
the Management Service to make a semi- 
annual check on the progress, with a 
full report to the Council and the Pres- 
ident on the extent to which the Plans 
are implemented in fact. 


The President and Cabinet should al- 
so be reminded, through the Council, 
that there are on the staff of the Man- 
agement Service many of the analysts 
who assisted the GSRC in the develop- 
ment of the Reorganization Plans. They 
are well equipped by that experience 
to help the departments understand the 
full intent and meaning of provisions 
in the Plans. 


Finally, all concerned should be re- 
minded once again that much of the 
reasoning and intent underlying these 
Plans can be learned by reading the 
Supporting Statements the GSRC ap- 
proved to accompany each. 


Local Government 


The vitality of the national govern- 
ment is sapped by the considerable ex- 
tent to which it must attend to purely 
local affairs. An important corrective 
step has been taken in the enactment oi 
the Local Autonomy Act. It too must 
be actively implemented to have mean- 
ing. 

There will be a tendency to delay the 
development of local governments until 
the administrative needs of the national 
government has been fully met. This 
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is misplaced emphasis. The strength of 
a democracy is in the people. The peo- 
ple are not in the capital city alone, 
but everywhere. The sooner they are 
shown the way to local self-government— 
and local self-support—the sooner the 
economy will take on new vigor and the 
central government will assume its pro- 
per role. Conversely, the longer the 
central bureaucracy clings to the detail 
of local government the harder it will 
be to get disentangled from it. 


The President might well consider the 
establishment of a Commission on Lo- 
cal Government, with functions some- 
what like those of the GSRC, to formu- 
late and initiate a specific program in 
local autonomy. Such a program, pro- 
perly coordinated with the Community 
Development program, would be a tre- 
mendous, if indirect, contribution to the 
improvement of public administration at 
the national level as well. 


Departmental Operations 


There has been no time in the brief 
span of this study to review the quality 
of administration within the operating 
The superficial evidence is 
that much is yet to be accomplished. 


agencies. 


The desks of top officials, for exam- 
ple, are still stacked high with docu- 
ments awaiting signature. Most of these 
represent actions which have been fully 
processed and reviewed, but which 
nonetheless still require personal ap- 
troval by one in top authority. Such 
an official is not performing an act 
worthy of his rank and ability when he 
merely affixes his signature. The means 
must be found to delegate sufficient 
authority to lower levels that action 
can be prompter and top officials can be 
spared for the important tasks of shap- 
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ing policy, planning, and directing and 
coordinating action. 

Perhaps not all of the backlog in the 
departments come from a requirement 
that so much be referred to top officials. 
It seems that there is a _ reluctance 
among minor officials to make decisions. 
even when given the authority. With 
a steadily growing population and with 
new and more complex services of gov- 
ernment, it will not be possible to leave 
all decisions to a few. 


There needs to be a concerted effort 


to create the ability and the confidence - 


to make decisions. This requires de- 
veloping the mental habits of getting 
all the facts; weighing the alternatives; 
projecting the consequences of each 
feasible possibility; and then choosing 
the best. It requires a deliberate choice 
of the rule of logic over impulse and 
favoritism. It means developing a will- 
ingness to make an honest mistake, to 
learn from it, and not to be dissuaded 
by it from making still more decisions. 


The specialists in public administra- 
tion are fully aware of the devices for 
streamlining operations. They under- 
stand and can explain organization, span 
of control, delegation, decentralization, 
systems, records management and the 
host of other concepts that make for ef- 
fective management. 


A few of the department heads are 
aware of these concepts too. There are 
signs in a few places that the adminis- 
trative specialists are being encouraged 
in their efforts to make the government 
more efficient and more economical. 


There is no inherent obstacle to pro- 
gress toward better administration. 
Lack of information among operating 
officials, indifference and resistance are 
the main difficulties. They can all be 


overcome by the leadership, motivation, 
recognition and know-how discussed 
earlier. 


Informal Support 


Those interested in administrative 
improvement should encourage and cap- 
italize on the many informal resources 
available in the Philippines. There are 
many unofficial bodies interested in this 
subject; and still others can be made to 
be interested. 

The Media. The press, the radio and 
television all show a lively interest in 
public affairs. As is normal, they give 
a good deal of attention to the news of 
real and alleged misdeeds of public ot- 
ficials; but their editorial comment is 
frequently and forcefully in support of 
better administrative practices. 


These media are generally accepted as 
reflecting a cross-section of the people’s 
views. Their continued interest in 
sound public administration should be 
encouraged as a helpful influence on of- 
ficials who may otherwise tend to dis- 
regard official efforts at improvement. 

Civic Groups. The many organiza- 
tions in the business and social com- 
munity are another vital force. Their 
natural tendency is to be absorbed with 
matters directly affecting their own in- 
terests. They have not been interested 
in governmental affairs to the same ex- 
tent that the help of similar groups has 
been enlisted in the United States. This 
is not through lack of concern as much 
as it is through lack of information. 

Here again the Council of Administra- 
tive Management might take the lead 
in encouraging a program of speakers 
and written materials to be directed to 
these civic groups, in the hope of sti- 
mulating their interest and support for 
better practice. 
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Political Parties. These organizations 
quite naturally are more concerned with 
winning elections than with sponsoring 
administrative reform. Yet no signifi- 
cant administrative reform is possible 
without political support. The Party, 
which first realizes that good govern- 
ment has a greater appeal than personal 
patronage, will be the Party to earn the 
enduring support of the people. 


The public administrators, however, 
cannot expect this understanding to 
come like a vision to the political par- 
ties. The idea will have to be imparted 
by some hard selling by the administra- 
tors. 


Employee Organizations. The associa- 
tions and unions of government em- 
ployees are a potent force. Their re- 
presentation and demonstrations have 
often affected the course of legislation. 
They, too, must be made to see that 
the highest interest of the great ma- 
jority of them lie in sound administra- 
tive practices. Their leadership should 
be included in the training courses and 
in the other measures for improved un- 
derstanding of sound administrative 
principles. 


Professional Organizations. Every pro- 
fession has its organization. Even the 
graduates of a short in-service training 
course are apt to form an organization 
to commemorate and perpetuate their 
joint experience. Each and every one oi 
these should be encouraged to consti- 
tute itself as an evangelist for better 
administrative practice in the field of 
its specialty. The combined effort of ail 
of them can carry administrative prac- 
tice to a higher level, of mutual ben- 
efit to the nation and to each group. 


The Society for Public Administra- 
tion of the Philippines is providing 
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strong support for better administra- 
tion. 


A case in Point 


As a sort of summary, much of what 
can be said in this part of the report 
can be drawn together around a parti- 
cular example. It highlights the prob- 
lems and suggests the solutions. The 
example selected is the National Water- 
works and Sewerage Authority (NA- 
WASA). It is not necessarily singled 
out for particular attention; some of the 
facts just happened to be conveniently 
available. 


This agency was created just a few 
years ago to own and operate the wa- 
terworks, sewerage and drainage sys- 
tems throughout the Philippines. Even 
before it was fully operative, major 
changes in its concept and organization 
were proposed by the GSRC and ap- 
proved by the President. They were, 
however, vetoed by Congress. 


For practical purposes, this discussion 
can be limited to waterworks. There 
still are no sewerage and drainage sys- 
tems on a truly national scale. There 
are, however, some 500 waterworks, 
ranging from the Manila Metropolitan 
system to single water well operations. 


This agency has a vital function. Aa 
adequate supply of potable water is es- 
sential to the public health and comfort. 
Water is likewise essential to industrial 
operations. It is needed in the protec- 
tion of life and property against des- 
truction by fire. 


In the several years of its existence, 
the NAWASA has failed to make sig- 
nificant progress toward the better serv- 
ing of any of these needs. Corrective 
action is needed in many directions at 
once. 
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1. The basic concept of the agency 
needs to be changed, somewhat as pro- 
posed by the GSRC. Local water sys- 
tems cannot be properly maintained anJ 
operated by a national entity. They are 
of immediate concern to the people they 
serve. They should be under local con- 
trol and management. The national en- 
tity could perform a much better ser- 
vice if it were limited to the planning 
and construction of new waterworks 
and of improvements and extensions of 
those already in operation. This ser- 
vice could be financed by assessments 
on the local systems served, thus put- 
ting the financial burden where it be- 
longs; and at the same time, the use of 
a central corps of engineers and other 
specialists would conserve scarce man- 
power. 

Thus we see in this example the need 
for better organization, for decentraliza- 
tion, for the encouragement of local au- 
tonomy, and for better staff utilization. 

2. In 1956 funds were alloted to ac- 
quire trucks to be used for the main- 
tenance and repair of barrio wells. To 
this day, the trucks are as bare of spe- 
cial well rigging as they were the day 
they were delivered. This illustrates the 
need for the active guidance of the 
since-created Department of General 
Services in seeing that when equipment 
is procured, its use should be anticipat- 
ed and it should be provided with all 
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the fittings and supplies needed to make 
it fully operative. 


3. Applications have been filed for 
millions of dollars in Development 
Loans for the improvement of the sys- 
tem, but as yet engineering plans have 
not been prepared. It is unlikely that 
these loans will be granted until sup- 
ported by detailed plans; but even if 
they are, of what use is the money if 
the plans are not ready for starting the 
work? 


Thus we see illustrated the need for 
better planning of work, for its sched- 
uling and for follow-up to insure its 
completion. 


4. Projects now underway at consid- 
erable cost will be inadequate when 
they have been completed. 


This is partly a reflection on plan- 
ning, but may also be because of the 
lack of adequate statistical information 
on which to project population growth, 
industrial development and other mea- 
sures of water need in the areas to be 
served. 


If time had permitted, a much more 
detailed example might have been made 
of this and other operations. The big 
point is, however, that within the gov- 
ernment are the means to correct these 
conditions, if only they will be coordin- 
ated and directed to that end. 
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net M. Rich (1955). 23 pp. 

A Survey of Police Services and Problems in 
the Philippines, by Jeter M. Williamson 
(1955). 49 pp. 

Observations on Vurious Phases of Local 
Government and Local Autonomy in the 
Philippines, by Clarence C. Ludwig 
(1956). 70 pp. (Out of print) 

Survey Report on the Operations of the Phil- 
ippine Community Development Program 
as Administered by the Presidential As- 
sistant on Community Development 
(PACD), by Jose V. Abueva and Buena- 
ventura M. Villanueva (1957), 48 pp. 

Basic Documentation, Working Papers on 
Agenda Subjects und Papers and Proceed- 
ings, Regional Conference on Public Ad- 
ministration, 1958. 


E. Bibliographical Materials 


Bibliographies on the Philippine Civil Serv- 
ice, on Philippine Public Administration, 
on Studies in Government Reorganiza- 
and on Legal Materials, 

Union List of Serials of Agency Libraries 
of the Philippines, Inter-Departmental 
Reference Service, IPA, UP, Manila 1955. 
(with supplements) 

Index to Philippine Periodicals, Inter-Depart- 
mental Reference Service, IPA, UP. 
(Published quarterly in the months of 
March, June, September and December, 
including annual cumulations since 
1956). 


F. Occasional Papers (Mimeographed) 


No. 1. Politics, Policies and Personnel by 
Fred W. Riggs (1959), 46 pp. 

No. 2, Cases in Philippine Administra- 
tion (1959), 39 pp. 

No. 3. “The ‘50-50 Agreement’”: A Polit- 
ical Administrative Case, by Gregorio 
A. Francisco, Jr. and Raul P. de Guz- 
man (1960), 28 pp. 
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